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THIS  32*PAGE  BOOKLET  has  just  been  published  by  Canco  to  aid  the 
National  Progic^m  on  Nutrition.  It  contains  a  nontechnical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Government  -  approved  diet  in  terms  of  canned 
foods.  More  than  250,000  copies  have  already  been  requested  by 
teachers  and  home  economists  for  use  in  their  classes  as  source 
material  for  dietary  facts  outlined  at  the  Nutrition  Conference  for 
Defense.  It’s  another  Canco  way  of  building  greater  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  foods  you  pack. 


AmcM.  ^iSfteed. 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


In  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  one 
must  have  a  viner  feeder  that  sepcuates  the 
large  forkfuls  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner 
as  continuously  as  possible.  Continuous, 
even  feeding  is  essential  to  best  results  on 
any  viner.  For  this  reason,  over  Three 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been 
made  on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the 
past  few  years.  With  these  improvements, 
feeder  requires  less  attention,  upkeep  is 
reduced  and  efficiency  is  increased. 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 


Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 


One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 


No  mashing  of  product, 


Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed, 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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To  Win  the  War 


INDUSTRY  THAT  PRODUCES  FOOD  MUST  RE  AS 
EFFICIENTLY  EQUIPPED  AS  INDUSTRY 
THAT  PRODUCES  ARMS 


The  Canning  Industry  of  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  a  tremendous  joh — hut  it  can  do  it. 

Today,  when  we  see  motors  and  tanks  and  planes 
and  shells  coming  off  of  production  lines,  in  producti¬ 
on  quantities,  in  modern  plants  standing  on  land  where 
farm  crops  grew  in  1940,  we  know  that  nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  to  American  skill,  ingenuity  and  determination. 

The  task  of  the  canner  is  easier  in  many  respects 
than  that  of  the  manufacturer  of  armament.  The 
canner’s  plant  is  already  huilt.  The  canner’s  rou¬ 
tine  of  production  is  already  developed — established. 
The  canner’s  plant  in  most  cases  is  even  now  ready 
to  operate. 

But  the  canner  will  need  production  equipment 
essential  to  expand  production  facilities  to  take  care 
of  his  share  of  the  extra  volume  of  canned  products 
called  for — to  replace  worn  out  production  units— to 
replace  outmoded  and  inefficient  units  that  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  strenuous 
production  demands  the  canning  industry  has  ever 
faced. 

The  canner  needs  this  new  modern,  efficient  and  de¬ 
pendable  equipment  that  he  may  successfully  perform 
his  obligations  in  the  production  of  food.  This,  in 
itself,  makes  the  canner’s  needs  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  But  the  equipment,  in  the  canner’s  pro¬ 
duction  lines,  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  other 


vital  phases  of  our  war  economy.  With  this  new 
equipment  in  his  plant  the  canner  may  conserve  ener¬ 
gies  and  materials  that  are  known  to  be  of  untold  im¬ 
portance  to  the  success  of  the  nation’s  total  war 
operations. 

Unnecessary  use  or  unnecessary  consumption  of  war 
essentials  is  waste — and  such  waste  should  be  elimin¬ 
ated.  Food,  man  power,  coal,  fuel  oil,  transportation 
are  items  of  paramount  importance.  Equipment  that 
will  increase  yield  from  the  raw  product,  for  instance, 
supplies  the  same  result  as  extra  acreage,  at  infinitely 
greater  economy.  Equipment  that  consumes  less 
electrical  power  supplies  the  same  result  as  additional 
generators,  only  at  no  cost.  Production  units  that 
greatly  increase  volume  without  increasing  the  number 
of  attendants  or  helpers,  supplies  the  same  result  as 
creating  additional  workers.  Therefore,  the  value  of 
new  canning  plant  equipment  to  the  nation  lies  not 
alone  in  its  potentialities  for  greater  food  production, 
but  also  in  the  very  vital  indirect  contribution  it  will 
make  toward  the  success  of  our  total  war  endeavors. 

For  our  part,  we  know  that  the  performance  of 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  in  production  lines  has  so 
fully  justified  itself  in  normal  peace  time  operations, 
that  every  Langsenkamp  Unit  installed  for  the  coming 
season’s  production  will  make  important  contributions 
to  the  nation’s  program  for  victory. 


#  Place  your  order  now  for  whatever  equipment  you 
may  need.  This  co-operation,  on  your  part  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  us  to  serve  you.  Complete  specifi¬ 
cations  will  be  supplied  promptly  on  receipt  of  your 
inquiry  indicating  your  requirements.  Our  new  cata¬ 
log  is  ready  for  distribution.  Ask  for  a  copy. 


1<\  H.  LAXGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

‘‘“EJficwncy  in  the  Canning  PlanC^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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10,045,362 

NUTRITION  MESSAGES 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  carried  these 
three  Continental  Can  Company  advertise¬ 
ments  aiding  the  National  Nutrition  Program 
and  promoting  canned  foods. 

Each  enlisted  the  authoritative  support  of 
nationally  known  U.  S.  Government  officials 
— Paul  V.  McNutt,  Dr.  Thomas  Parrah,  Milo 
Perkins — to  explain  the  great  importance  of 


canned  foods  in  the  Government-approved 
diet  of  the  National  Nutrition  Council. 

We  believe  that  consumer  education  in 
the  nutritive  values  of  canned  foods  is  im¬ 
portant  to  you.  That’s  why  we  were  first  to 
use  this  type  of  nation-wide  magazine  pro¬ 
motion  to  increase  consumer  acceptance  of 
and  demand  for  the  foods  you  pack. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

100  EAST  42N0  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


1  ETTERS — For  some  reason,  or  no  reason  at  all  pos- 
I  sibly,  this  week’s  mail  seems  to  have  intrigued  us, 
though  on  analysis  it  does  not  differ  from  the  usual, 
unless  it  be  that  our  entire  industry  seems  to  be  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  war  we  are  in,  and  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  its  full  share.  We  will  have  more  along  that 
line  in  next  week’s  issue,  the  big  Program,  Pre-Con¬ 
vention  issue,  dated  January  19th,  and  you  will  like 
it,  we  warn  you. 

And  while  on  that  question  of  the  big  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  let  us  make  a  correction.  We  stated,  recently, 
that  the  attendance  at  the  20  some  odd  food  association 
conventions,  meeting  that  week,  would  pull  together 
10,000  members  or  guests.  Seems  we  were  too  modest ; 
we  have  just  seen  figures  of  35,000  expected,  and  that 
there  will  be  40  associations  or  guilds  meeting.  That 
just  for  the  record. 

We  used  to  be  fond  of  a  little  bracer-upper,  which 
ran : 

“Since  by  each  rose  we  see,  a  thorn  there  grows. 
Strive  there  be  no  thorn  without  its  rose.” 

We’ll  take  the  rose  first,  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
man  whom  more  of  you  know  than  you  might  think,  in 
answer  to  a  personal  letter : 

“Thanks  for  a  swell  letter.  In  the  editorial  page, 
in  the  publication  field,  or  just  writing  to  a  friend,  you 
are  certainly  tops.”  We  blush! 

And  then;  from  a  successful  canner  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  a  thorn: 

“After  reading  your  editorial  in  The  Canning 
Thade  of  January  5th,  and  many  other  newspapers, 
don’t  you  think  it’s  time  to  stop  throwing  the  ‘Bull,’ 
and  start  throwing  ‘Bullets,’  in  order  to  protect  our 
be  vs  at  the  front?  Kindest  personal  regards.” 

We  never  published  a  Bull-a-Tin  in  our  life,  and  we 
wi  h  most  heartily  that  we  could  be  where  we  could 
th  ow  some  red  hot  bullets,  in  this  dastardly  war;  but 
ju't  what  would  you  we  do,  in  that  direction?  How 
ca  .  we  throw  bullets?  We  know  there  are  many  in  the 
inii’istry  would  join  us  in  the  flinging. 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor”  has  served  to  unite  this 
CO  itry  as  nothing  else,  but  there  remain  many  who 
re  mt  interference  with  their  normal  lives,  and  can’t 
se  why  they  cannot  go  along  as  usual,  leaving  the  job 
of  efense  to  the  fighting  men,  and  to  our  Government, 
th  is  to  someone  else.  They  can’t  see  why  every  man, 
W(  lan  and  child  should  be  called  upon  to  get  into  this 
fig  t,  why  everything  else  must  be  dropped  until  we 
wi  this  war — until  Victory. 
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Take  this  home  to  yourself,  no  matter  who  you  are 
or  where  you  are :  if  we  don’t  win  this  war,  thoroughly 
and  completely,  you’ll  have  no  business,  no  home,  no 
joy  of  living,  anymore;  and  unless  we  all  jump  in  and 
win  the  victory  quickly,  it  will  mean  the  death  of  thou¬ 
sands  that  it  need  not,  and  cost  billions  more  than  it 
ought  to,  and  you  will  see  yourself  stripped  of  most 
of  the  things  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  dearly 
cherish,  even  if  in  the  end  we  win  the  war.  The  rigors 
of  a  long  war  will  whittle  away  a  lot  of  what  you  have 
always  considered  privileges  and  rights;  your  whole 
manner  of  living  will  be  vastly  changed.  Look  what 
has  happened  in  other  countries! 

Ask  yourself :  if  the  enemy  were  marching  down  the 
road  towards  your  town,  would  you  wait  to  finish  what 
you  are  doing,  or  would  you  drop  everything,  grab  a 
gun  and  join  your  neighbors  in  fighting  them  back,  in 
helping  destroy  them?  We  can’t  all  be  soldiers,  but 
we  can  all  be  producers,  workers  to  keep  those  boys 
plentifully  supplied;  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
fields,  in  the  canneries,  in  the  munition  plants  and 
wherever  needed.  That  is  the  way  everyone  of  us  can 
drop  what  he  is  doing  and  get  into  this  battle  for  free¬ 
dom.  And  at  least  we  can  give  full  and  unrestricted 
co-operation  and  mental  support  to  our  armed  forces 
and  our  Government,  even  if  we  are  too  old  to  fight. 
Get  in  the  fight  now,  up  to  your  necks,  and  let’s  not  have 
a  slacker  in  our  country.  That  will  end  it  up  sooner, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

But  we  got  away  from  our  letters,  didn’t  we  ? 

CAN  STAMPING,  BOXES,  ETC.— Writes  Mr.  John 
DeSchipper,  general  manager  of  the  Westwood  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  New  Castle,  Ind. : 

“The  editorials  in  The  Canning  Trade  have  inter¬ 
ested  me  for  the  last  20  years.  You  have  made  splen¬ 
did  suggestions,  but  (they)  are  of  no  avail  unless  acted 
upon.  Your  recent  suggestion  of  stamping  the  name 
of  the  product  on  the  can  for  Army  and  Navy  pur¬ 
chases  (Editor’s  comment:  not  just  for  Army  and 
Navy,  but  on  every  can  produced!)  would  save  mil¬ 
lions  of  labels,  if  only  the  Government  would  accept. 
They  have  the  authority  to  put  it  in  practice  and  would 
not  be  governed  by  the  reaction  of  thousands  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  consumers.  (Comment:  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  and  consumers  would  have  no  objection  to  such 
stamping.  And  this  would  not  exclude  the  use  of 
regular  labels.  The  product  names  would  be  stamped 
in  indelible  ink  on  the  tops  or  the  bottoms,  as  the  cans 
left  the  seamers;  therefore  at  no  real  added  cost.) 
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“In  ‘Grams  of  Interest’  of  December  15th  issue  you 
mention  Administrator  Leon  Henderson’s  article  of 
‘Stop  Burning  Paper.’  Would  they  be  open  to  any  sug¬ 
gestions  on  saving  paper?  An  enormous  amount  of 
paper  and  also  junk  could  be  saved,  if  each  town  would 
furnish  an  obsolete  building  for  the  collection.  A  large 
chute  should  be  provided  for  the  people  to  drive  by 
and  dispose  of  whatever  they  want  to  donate.  A  defi¬ 
nite  place  is  very  essential  and  also  a  patriotic  call 
should  be  made  for  whatever  Uncle  Sam  wants. 

“The  article  also  says:  ‘It  is  used  in  the  making  of 
paperboard  boxes.’  How  many  paper  boxes  are  used 
in  the  canning  industry  alone?  Millions!  Then  why 
not  save  the  boxes?  I  or  anyone  else  can  design  a  col¬ 
lapsible  paper  box,  which,  with  the  proper  return  sys¬ 
tem  would  not  only  save  paper,  but  also  would  assure 
the  canner  of  an  adequate  supply. 

“Personally  I  do  not  know  if  such  drastic  steps  will 
have  to  be  taken,  but  the  Government  agents  have  all 
the  facts.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  reason  why, 
but  to  act  and  get  results. 

“Do  you  know  where  to  write  regarding  any  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  good  of  the  cause ;  please  advise.  Thank- 
you  for  your  cooperation  on  this  I  am — ” 

All  these  suggestions  are  to  the  good  1 

GET  THIS — We  are  lifting  a  paragraph  from  a  let¬ 
ter  from  one  of  the  industry’s  best  friends,  (but  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  named) ,  because  it  presents  a  new 
view  of  an  old  matter,  and  one  now  very  much  before 
Washington.  Here  it  is: 

“The  farmer  is  going  to  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
farm  labor.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  farm  labor  gets 
no  unemployment  insurance  and  no  old  age  pension. 
The  farm  hands  are  trying  to  get  positions  where  they 
will  get  these  benefits.” 

The  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost.  The  farmer 
thought  to  protect  himself  from  these  social  security 
taxes — and  you  know  they  are  heavy,  but  beneficial  in 
the  long  run — and  now  he  is  losing  his  help.  They  are 
debating  the  new  tax  bill  in  Washington  as  this  is 
written;  and  they  are  figuring  to  again  protect  the 
farmer,  and  grant  him  special  privileges.  The  farmer 
says  he  is  a  business  man ;  then  he  ought  to  pay  busi¬ 
ness-like  wages,  and  business-like  taxes,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  hold  his  help. 

But  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  “boil  over”  at  the 
thought  of  payments  on  soil  conservation,  etc.,  look 
what  it  now  means.  The  call  for  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  food  crops,  can  be  answered  and  will  be 
answered,  because  the  soil  has  been  restored ;  the  con¬ 
servation  efforts  and  expense  will  now  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends,  just  when  they  are  most  needed. 

WHAT  AN  INDUSTRY!— All  members  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  at  least,  received  with 
their  regular  Information  Letter  this  week  a  supple¬ 
ment — a  partial  report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Research,  of  which  Prof.  Neil  Carothers  was  survey 


director.  There  are  ten  printed  pages  of  “some  of 
the  findings  of  the  survey,”  as  there  given.  You  who 
received  the  supplement  have  surely  read  it  with 
interest  and  astonishment,  no  doubt. 

“There  are  more  than  3,000  canning  plants  in  the 
United  States,  operated  by  more  than  2,000  separate 
canning  enterprises,”  says  the  survey.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  canners  naturally  constitute  the  great  majority; 
in  fact  the  report  says : 

“The  specialty  canners,  very  few  in  number,  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  variety  of  products  manufactured  under 
special  conditions.  To  include  these  few  soup  and 
specialty  companies  in  a  survey  of  the  financial  and 
industrial  operations  of  nearly  two  thousand  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  enterprises  would  not  be  advisable.” 
Further  on :  “Available  data  would  indicate  that  1,600 
is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  canning  enterprises 
which  are  permanently  established  and  regularly  op¬ 
erated,  in  good  times  and  bad.”  He  might  have  gone 
on  to  show  that  several  hundred  of  these  are  partially 
or  entirely  owned  by  some  of  the  other  canners,  a  fact 
seldom  disclosed. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  supplement  to  supply 
men  of  all  kinds,  for  a  careful  study  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures,  and  particularly  to  the  advertising 
agents  now  handling  these  supplymen  accounts.  They 
may  come  to  realize  how  terribly  expensive  and  utterly 
futile  are  the  “lists  of  canners”  numbering  three,  four 
and  even  five  thousands!  And  let  them  realize,  too, 
that  among  these,  compartively  few,  canners,  certified 
to  by  this  supplement,  are  all  the  great  users  of  glass 
for  food  packing — juices,  catsups,  condiments,  etc.,  and 
now  foods  packed  in  glass  to  conserve  tin ;  all  of  them, 
we  repeat,  when  pharmaceuticals  and  liquors  are  ex¬ 
cepted  as  special  industries,  because  those  who  are  not 
also  canners  are  mighty  few. 

We  found  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  number  of  canners 
in  the  business,  through  the  many  years,  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  striking,  because  a  graph  of  this  would  have 
found  our  list  of  canner  readers  follow  every  slightest 
curve.  In  fact  we  found  ourselves  thinking:  how  the 
Heck  did  we  continue  on  for  over  60  years  representing 
this  one  definite  industry,  and  which  we  adopted  as  our 
own  way  back  in  1878,  when  this  story  of  the  business 
is  so  desperate  ?  For  it  is  not  a  flattering  picture  pre¬ 
sented,  the  mortalities  and  the  financial  losses  being 
anything  but  encouraging,  as  you  will  find  upon  I.s 
reading. 

But  be  not  dismayed.  A  similar  survey  of  a  y 
American  industry,  over  the  years,  would  show  i.>e 
same,  apparently  deplorable  conditions.  That  is  t  .e 
gamble  that  has  made  America  great.  But  the  canni:  g 
industry,  or  more  particularly,  canned  foods  show  t  e 
greatest,  steady  advance  in  production  of  any  ind  > 
try  on  earth;  and  they  will  go  on  to  still  grea^  r 
heights.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  these  pi  > 
ducers  of  the  world’s  best  foods  have  seldom  been  pr*  o- 
erly  or  fairly  paid  for  their  labors ;  have  been  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  market  unfairness,  as  we  have  before  pointed 
out. 
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EXPANSION  PROGRAM  FOR  CANNED 
TOMATOES  AND  PEAS  IN  1942 

A  communication  to  Chairmen,  State  USDA  Defense  Boards  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Claude  R.  Wickard 

December  31,  1941 


The  program  for  increasing  the  1942 
pack  of  canned  vegetables  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Pood^for-Freedom  program. 
Canned  tomatoes  and  canned  peas  afe  of 
special  importance,  since  large  quantities 
of  these  foods  ate  needed  for  shipment 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to  nations  al¬ 
lied  with  the  United  States  in  the  war. 

The  final  1942  pack  requirements  for 
the  four  principal  canned  vegetables  in 
comparison  with  packs  and  movement  out 
of  canneVs’  hands  during  recent  seasons 
are  given  in  table  I  which  accompanies 
this  memorandum.  These  data  show  the 
estimated  requirements  used  in  arriving 
at  the  1942  pack  goals  for  each  of  these 
commodities.  These  vegetables  supplied 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  United 
States  seasonally  canned  vegetable  packs 
(excluding  packs  of  vegetable  products 
such  as  tomato  juice  and  pulp)  during 
the  past  five  seasons.  Data  relating  to 
the  1942  needed  planted  acreages  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  potential  produc¬ 
tion  to  be  obtained  from  these  acreages 
in  comparison  with  preceding  years  are 
given  in  table  11.  The  information  in 
these  two  tables  provides  a  basis  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  program. 

The  Department  is  providing  every 
opportunity  for  growers  to  understand 
the  program  and  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  by  announcing  the  details 
now  before  growers  have  completed  their 
plans  for  the  1942  season.  In  order  that 
this  program  may  be  operated  success¬ 
fully,  it  is  essential  that  a  uniform  inter¬ 
pretation  be  given  to  all  points  of  the 
program  by  all  participating  agencies. 

The  State  USDA  Defense  Boards  have 
bi‘en  assigned  several  important  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  connection  with  this  program. 
The  broad  duties  of  the  State  Defense 
Boards  ai-e  outlined  in  this  memorandum, 
blit  the  Boards  are  expected  to  work  out 
t!;;j  details. 

‘The  State  Defense  Board  has  the  fol¬ 
ic  ing  responsibilities: 

1)  To  recommend  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  fair  minimum 
prices  to  be  paid  growers  by  can- 
ners.  (The  State  may  be  divided 
into  two  or  three  definitely  defined 
areas,  if  substantially  different 
minimum  fair  prices  should  be  de¬ 
termined  for  different  areas.) 

2)  After  review  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  publish 
and  notify  County  Defense  Boards 
of  fair  minimum  prices  established 
for  each  of  the  different  areas. 

3)  To  certify  canners  who  agree  to 
pay  under  contracts  with  growers 
not  less  than  the  established  mini¬ 
mum  prices. 


(4)  To  assist  County  Defense  Boards 
to  obtain  the  necessary  increases 
in  contracted  acreage  in  order  to 
use  the  full  capacity  of  cooperating 
canneries  in  each  area. 

Information  based  upon  available  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  will  be  provided  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  your  recommendations  of  mini¬ 
mum  fair  prices  to  growers  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  this  program.  If  it  is  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  State  Defense  Board  to 
recommend  different  minimum  prices  for 
different  areas,  the  normal  price  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  areas  should  be 
considered.  Hence,  if  this  is  done,  it  is 
important  that  the  Board  base  the  recom¬ 
mendations  upon  the  actual  differentials 
that  have  existed  in  the  past,  and  upon 
careful  consideration  of  a  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  between  prices  to  growers  in  the 
various  producing  areas. 

The  State  Defense  Boards  are  re¬ 
quested  to  submit  not  later  than  January 
15  the  recommended  minimum  fair  prices 
for  each  recommended  area  in  the  State. 
These  should  be  sent  in  the  usual  com¬ 
munication  channels  to  the  Divisional 
Offices  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  After 
review  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
notification  of  areas  and  minimum  fair 
prices  will  be  made  to  each  Board  for 
release  to  farmers  and  canners. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  guarantee  prices  to  individual  grow¬ 
ers.  This  program  is  based  upon  con¬ 
tracts  between  growers  and  canners,  and 


growers  can  definitely  secure  fair  prices 
for  their  1942  production  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  only  by  entering  into  specific  con¬ 
tracts  with  cooperating  canners.  As  the 
State  Defense  Boards  are  to  recommend 
minimum  prices  for  tomatoes  and  peas 
for  canning,  growers  are  free  to  contract 
at  a  higher  price. 

To  Purchase  Only  From  Certified  Canners 

Canned  tomatoes  and  peas  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Department  only  from  can¬ 
ners  who  have  been  certified  by  the  State 
USDA  Defense  Board  as  having  con¬ 
tracted  with  growers  for  at  least  the 
minimum  fair  prices  recommended  by  the 
Defense  Board.  Certification  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  most  important  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Canners  should  apply  for  certifi¬ 
cation  to  the  State  Defense  Board 
through  the  County  Defense  Boards. 
Each  canning  plant  must  be  certified  by 
the  State  USDA  Defense  Board  before 
its  canned  tomatoes  and  peas  will  be 
eligible  for  sale  to  the  Department. 

Forms  for  the  certification  of  canners 
will  be  provided  by  the  Department. 
When  these  have  been  filled  out  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  State  Defense  Board,  they 
should  be  forwarded  through  the  usual 
communication  channels  to  the  Divisional 
Office  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  the  local  canning  areas  for  toma¬ 
toes  and  peas  are  established,  the  State 
Defense  Board  should  see  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  undertaken  under  the 
program  is  kept  in  line  with  canning 
facilities.  State  and  County  Defense 


TABLE  I 

Final  1942  Pack  Requirements  for  Specified  Canned  Vegetables  in  Comparison 
with  Packs  and  Movement  Out  of  Canners’  Hands  During  Recent  Seasons 

Canned  Vegetables 


Snap 

Item  Tomatoes  Peas  Beans  Com 


—  Million 

cases— 

-basis  No. 

2s  — 

A.  Estimated  Requirements  from  1942  Pack 

Domestic,  Including  Military  and  School 

Lunch  35.0 

32.0 

12.0 

24.0 

Lend-Lease  Requirements . 

Normal  Canners’  Carryover . 

.  4.0 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

.  2.3 

2.7 

0.6 

3.0 

Total  Requirements  . 

.  41.3 

38.7 

12.6 

27.0 

Less  Probable  Carryin . 

.  1.3 

0.7 

0.1 

3.0 

1942  Pack  Goal . 

.  40.0 

38.0 

12.5 

24.0 

B.  Pack 

1941  . 

.  32.0* 

28.7 

12.0 

26.1 

1940  . 

.  29.6 

25.1 

9.8 

15.5 

1935  to  1939  Average . 

.  25.0 

21.2 

8.6 

18.9 

C.  Movement  Out  of  Canners’  Hands 

1940-41  Season  . 

.  30.2t 

25.8 

10.3 

18.1 

1935-36  to  1939-40  Average . 

.  26.8 

20.7 

8.6 

18.4 

*  Estimated, 
t  Includes  net  imports. 
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Boards  “should  help  in  every  way  to  see 
that  growers  and  cooperating  canners 
produce  and  can  all  the  tomatoes  and 
peas  that  can  be  handled  by  available 
facilities.”  This  is  the  objective  toward 
which  the  industry  in  each  State  should 
strive. 

To  Aid  in  Labor — Priorities 

The  problem  of  securing  adequate 
labor  supplies  may  be  difficult  in  many 
producing  areas  next  year.  State  and 
County  Defense  Boards  and  Farm  Labor 
Sub-committees  of  Agricultural  Planning 
Committees,  working  in  cooperation  with 
State  Employment  Services,  are  in  the 
best  position  to  help  in  obtaining  labor 
for  harvesting  and  processing. 

If  canning  plants  within  your  State  are 
in  need  of  priorities  for  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  to  increase  their  capacity  for 
processing  canned  tomatoes  and  canned 
peas,  every  possible  assistance  will  be 
given  to  these  canners  by  the  De¬ 
partment. 

It  is  important  that  the  details  of  this 
program  be  given  to  growers  and  canners 
as  soon  as  possible  and  that  State  De¬ 
fense  Boards  submit  their  minimum  price 
recommendations  not  later  than  January 
15. 


CANNERS’  AND  FROZEN  FOOD 
PACKERS’  SCHOOL 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Canners’  and 
Frozen  Food  Packers’  School  will  be  held 
February  2-13,  1942,  by  the  Food  Indus¬ 
tries  Department  at  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Corvallis,  Oregon.  The  lectures, 
demonstrations,  discussion  sessions  and 
double-seaming  work,  which  have  made 
this  school  valuable  to  Northwest  Pack¬ 
ers  and  their  employees,  will  be  held 
much  the  same  as  in  recent  years.  Last 
year  129  persons  were  registered  in  the 
course. 

Subject  material  given  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  beginners  and  those  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  food  preserving  field. 
Basic  principles  of  food  preservation  are 
essential  for  the  beginner,  but  experi¬ 
enced  operators  find  that  review  of  such 
material  is  of  much  value  to  them. 

Frozen  foods  material  is  grouped  into 
three  days.  Many  canners,  as  well  as 
frozen  food  packers,  attend  this  session  to 
learn  of  this  progressive  food  preserva¬ 
tion  method.  As  in  the  canning  work, 
several  nationally  noted  speakers  will  be 
on  the  program. 


Defense  problems  have  turned  much  at¬ 
tention  to  food  preserving.  Special 
speakers  on  defense  nutrition,  priorities, 
supplies,  government  procedure  and 
many  such  subjects  have  been  arranged 
for.  The  meetings  provide  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  and  get  details  on  these 
problems. 

The  opportunity  of  associating  with 
other  canners  and  packers,  and  the  free 
and  voluntary  exchange  of  information 
which  this  association  provides,  is  one 
of  the  fine  things  about  this  school.  This 
is  especially  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  attended  previous  sessions.  The 
school  attracts  men  high  in  the  industry. 

Pioneer  canners,  and  others  who  have 
been  particularly  infiuential  in  the  can¬ 
ning  field,  are  to  have  a  special  “Old 
Guard”  day  which  will  probably  be  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  4.  A  special  college 
assembly  speaker  and  a  suitable  banquet 
will  make  it  a  big  event. 

CROPS  ENDANGERED  BY  INSECTICIDE 
SCARCITY 

A  three-day  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Economic  Entomolo¬ 
gists  and  the  Entomological  Society  of 
America  was  held  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  the  last  of  December,  with  more 
than  400  delegates  in  attendance.  In  his 
annual  address.  President  J.  R.  Walker 
called  for  a  nation-wide  organization  to 
take  an  annual  poll  of  damage  to  agri¬ 
culture  from  insect  pests.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  annual  damage  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  equal  to  the  value 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  argricul- 
tural  products,  with  estimates  running 
as  high  as  $1,600,000,000  a  year. 

Speakers  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  because  of  unexpected  war  industry 
needs  there  is  a  possibility  that  many  of 
California’s  important  crops  face  serious 
damage  within  the  next  few  years.  They 
declared  that  even  with  an  abundance  of 
insecticides,  pests  are  steadily  gaining 
ground  and  that  if  left  unmolested  would 
soon  ruin  many  crops.  One  California 
company  which  normally  supplies  40  per 
cent  of  the  State’s  copper-containing  in¬ 
secticides  will  be  about  a  half  a  million 
pounds  short  this  year,  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pleading  for  increased  product’on 
of  all  crops.  Shortages  of  Malayan 
rotenone,  Egyptian  red  quill  and  African 
pyrethrum,  used  in  the  protection  of 
fruit  and  field  crops,  were  reported. 

FARM  INCOME  AT  HIGH 

The  California  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  cash  farm  income  or 
1941  places  this  at  about  $810,000,f'l0, 
or  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  St 
This  is  about  11  per  cent  greater  tha:  in 
1929.  Larger  crops  and  higher  pr  :es 
are  held  responsible  for  the  shov'.ag. 
California  farmers  are  reported  tc  be 
responding  heartily  to  the  requirem  nts 
for  increased  production  under  the  de¬ 
fense  program  and  in  many  lines  pror'uc- 
tion  in  1942  will  be  limited  only  to  the 
supply  of  available  labor. 


TABLE  II 

Data  Relating  to  Estimated  1942  Acreage  Requirements  for  Specified 
Vegetables  Grown  for  Processing  in  Comparison  with  Recent  Seasons 

Vegetables  for  Processing 
Snap 


Item 

Tomatoes 

Peas 

Beans 

Corn 

—  1,000 

tons  — 

A.  Estimated  Raw  Material  Requirements 

For  1942  Pack  Goals  * . 

. 1,200 

422 

139 

1,043 

For  1942  Other  Products . 

. 1,700 

35 

5 

20 

Total  1942  Production  Needed . 

. 2,900 

457 

144 

1,063 

B.  Production  Comparisons 

1941  . 

. 2,730 

345 

126 

1,102 

1940  . 

. 2,276 

307 

114 

732 

1935  to  1939  Average . 

. 1,871 

245  98 

—  tons  per  acre 

798 

C.  Yield  per  Harvested  Acre 

Average  ** . 

.  4.95 

0.86 

1.75 

2.45 

High  Yield  of  Last  10  Years  t . 

.  5.58 

0.94 

1.84 

2.66 

Low  Yield  of  Last  10  Years  t . 

.  3.30 

0.62 

—  1,000 

1.30 
acres  - 

1.63 

D.  Planted  Acreage  Requirements  ft 

1942  Requirements  . 

.  620 

560 

90 

460 

E.  Planted  Acreage  Comparisons 

1941  . 

.  469 

383 

74 

432 

1940  . 

.  420 

340 

66 

328 

1935  to  1939  Average . 

.  448 

326 

62 

388 

—  million  cases- 

—basis 

No.  2s  — 

F.  Estimated  1942  Pack  from  Acreage 

Shown  in  “D” 

With  Average  Yields . 

.  40 

38 

1.2.5 

24 

With  High  Yields . 

.  45 

42 

13.5 

26 

With  Low  Yields . 

.  26 

27 

9.5 

16 

*  Based  on  packout  of  33.3  cases  per  ton  for  tomatoes,  90  for  peas  and  snap  beans, 
and  23  cases  per  ton  for  corn. 

**  1937  to  1940  average. 

1 10-year  period  ending  in  1940. 

tt  Based  on  average  yields  as  shown  in  “C”  and  on  average  acreage  abandonment  of 
6  per  cent  for  tomatoes  and  corn,  5  per  cent  for  peas,  and  7  per  cent  for  snap  beans. 
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GRAMS  of 


TOWNSON  HEADS  O.P.M.  FOOD 
SUPPLY  BRANCH 

Appointment  of  Douglas  C.  Townson, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  chief  of  the  Food 
Supply  Branch  of  0PM,  was  announced 
January  6,  by  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Purchases. 

Mr.  Townson  succeeds  Howard  B. 
Cunningham,  who  is  on  leave  because  of 
ill  health. 

Mr.  Townson  is  president  of  Curtice 
Brothers  Co.,  of  Rochester,  canners  and 
preservers.  He  has  been  with  that  com¬ 
pany  since  1923.  Prior  to  that,  after 
graduating  from  Yale  in  1914,  he  was 
treasurer  of  J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co., 
of  Rochester  from  1914  to  1920  and  with 
the  Good  Luck  Co.  of  Rochester  from 
1920  to  1923.  During  World  War  I  he 
was  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MacKeachie  said  that  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  will  continue  his  connection  with 
0PM  as  a  consultant  on  foods.  “Mr. 
Cunningham  has  done  a  splendid  job  as 
head  of  the  Food  Supply  Branch,”  Mr. 
MacKeachie  said.  “I  hope  that  his  con¬ 
valescence  will  be  rapid  and  that  he  may 
soon  be  able  to  help  us  again  as  a 
consultant.” 

NEW  FIRMS  RECOGNIZED  IN  SUGAR 
AMENDMENT 

The  sugar  conservation  order  (M-55) 
was  amended  January  2,  by  the  Division 
of  Priorities  of  0PM  to  permit  delivery 
of  sugar  to  receivers  who  were  not  in 
business  in  1940  or  who,  although  in 
business  at  that  time,  did  not  accept  de¬ 
livery  of  sugar  in  a  calendar  month  in 
1940  corresponding  to  the  calendar  month 
in  1942  when  delivery  is  contemplated. 

The  original  order  restricted  a  receiver 
in  accepting  delivery  of  sugar  during  any 
month  in  1942  to  the  amount  of  sugar  he 
received  during  a  corresponding  month  in 
1940. 

Under  this  new  amendment,  a  receiver 
who  was  not  in  business  in  1940  may  re¬ 
ceive  up  to  85  per  cent  of  the  average 
of  his  monthly  use  or  resale  of  direct- 
consumption  sugar  during  September, 
Ot^ober  and  November  of  1941  or  any 
of  that  period  that  he  was  in  business, 
pr'-vided  entire  months  are  used. 

A  receiver  who  was  in  business  in  the 
m^'nth  of  1940  corresponding  to  the 
HK  nth  in  1942  in  which  a  delivery  of 
su^  ar  is  contemplated,  but  who  did  not 
rer  Mve  any  sugar  during  that  month  in 
19  1,  may  under  this  amendment  receive 
up  to  a  30  days  supply,  including  the 
su  nr  in  his  possession  at  the  time  such 
de”  'ery  is  received.  Such  supply  is  based 
on  is  use  or  resale  for  the  corresponding 
mr  th  in  1940. 

:anadian  cannery  enlarged 

''he  H.  J.  Welch  cannery  at  Fairhaven, 
Nf  Brunswick,  has  been  enlarged  to 
pri  ;ide  additional  processing  and  ware- 
hoi  ne  space. 


INTEREST 


F.  GLADDEN  SEARLE  NEW  SALES 
DIRECTOR  FOR  CROWN  CAN 
COMPANY 

F.  Gladden  Searle,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  executives  in  the  Can  In¬ 
dustry,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Sales  for  the  Crown  Can  Company. 

Mr.  Searle  has  been  associated  with 
the  Continental  Can  Company  as  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Sales  and  Adver- 


F.  GLADDEN  SEARLE 


tising,  having  started  in  with  that  or¬ 
ganization  some  twenty-two  years  ago  as 
a  sales  representative. 

His  knowledge  of  the  can  business 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  qualifies  him  in  a  unique  way  for  his 
new  post.  This  broad,  practical  experi¬ 
ence  is  expected  to  play  an  important 
role  in  Crown  Can’s  long  range  sales 
program.  Mr.  Searle  started  in  the  can 
industry  soon  after  his  return  in  1919 
from  France,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  He  was  appointed  sales 
representative  in  Indiana.  During  the  en¬ 
suing  eight  years,  he  traveled  over  most 
of  the  central  and  southern  states,  mak¬ 
ing  many  friends  among  packers  in  these 
important  canning  sections. 

In  1927,  he  was  appointed  District 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Syracuse  office,  and 
in  1929  he  established  the  first  Packers 
Can  Sales  office  for  the  Continental  Can 
Company  in  New  York  City,  with  the 
title  of  Assistant  Manager  of  Sales, 
Packers  Cans.  A  short  time  later,  Mr. 
Searle  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Manager  of  Sales  in  the  same  division. 
In  June,  1936,  he  was  made  General 
Sales  Manager  of  the  company,  and  in 
the  Fall  of  the  same  year  Vice-President 
in  charge  of  Sales  and  Advertising. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  was  elected,  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  In  spite  of  his  ex¬ 


ecutive  responsibility,  he  has  found  time 
to  keep  up  his  numerous  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  trade. 

He  is  also  a  Director  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Worth¬ 
ington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  of  Harrison,  New  Jersey. 

F.  H.  Braithwaite,  will  continue  as 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  General  Line 
Sales,  and  S.  Carle  Cooling  as  General 
Manager  Packers  Can  Sales.  Mr. 
Searle  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia. 

WALSH-HEALEY  EXEMPTION  EXTENDED 
TO  APRIL  30th 

Exemptions  from  the  eight  hour  day 
provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  have 
been  granted  on  all  Governmerit  contracts 
for  future  purchases  of  certain  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  let  on  or  before 
April  30,  1942.  This  extends  the  former 
ruling  from  December  30  to  April  30, 
to  give  the  committee  now  studying  the 
question,  more  time  to  make  its  report 
and  suggestions.  The  same  list  of  can¬ 
ned  products  covered  by  the  original  ex¬ 
emption  are  covered  by  this  extension. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  BOTTLE  SIZES 
URGED 

Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation  of 
0PM,  appealed  January  5,  to  glass-con¬ 
tainer  manufacturers,  packers,  bottlers 
and  other  users  of  glass  containers  to 
conserve  raw  materials  essential  to  war 
production  by  simplifying  bottle  sizes, 
shapes  and  finishes  wherever  possible. 

A  widespread  and  effective  simplifica¬ 
tion  program  would  reduce  the  varietv  of 
sizes  and  designs  now  in  use.  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
wald  pointed  out,  which  in  turn  would 
permit  more  efficient  use  of  manpower, 
fuel,  and  equipment,  as  well  as  achieve 
important  savings  of  critical  materials. 
Such  a  program  should  also  include  the 
use  of  a  greater  proportion  of  larger  size 
containers,  it  was  recommended.  Scar¬ 
city  of  soda  ash  and  other  chemicals  used 
in  the  glass-container  industry,  the  bu¬ 
reau  chief  emphasized,  necessitates  the 
utmost  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  materials. 

It  was  also  explained  that  iron  used 
for  molds  can  be  conserved  through 
greater  utilization  of  existing  mold 
equipment  and  by  the  elimination  of 
fancy  designs  which  require  greater 
quantities  of  iron  than  conventional  de¬ 
signs.  Paper  used  for  shipping  cases,  re¬ 
quired  in  vastly  increased  quantities  in 
the  war  effort,  will  also  be  saved  through 
such  conservation  methods,  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
wald  said. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS  DATES 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Food  Technologists  is  planned 
for  June  15  to  17  at  Minneapolis.  The 
tentative  program  calls  for  four  3-hour 
sessions,  two  luncheon  sessions  and  vists 
to  food  plants  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  area. 
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SPECIAL  TRAINS  FILLING 


CLAYTON  ENCLAR  DEAD 


“COURAGE  AS  USUAL” 


The  Committees  in  charge  of  the  two 
special  trains  leaving  Baltimore  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24th  for  the  Convention,  report  ac¬ 
commodations  being  rapidly  taken,  so 
that  those  who  plan  to  go  and  have  not 
already  made  their  reservations,  would 
do  well  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  along  with  their  checks  covering 
transportation  cost. 

The  Committees  are  anxious  to  take 
good  care  of  everyone  and  early  word 
will  help  them  to  do  that.  Those  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  on  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange  Special,  via  B  &  O., 
should  make  their  reservations  with  R.  A. 
(Bob)  Sindall,  Chairman,  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Lombard  &  Concord 
Streets,  Baltimore. 

Those  planning  to  use  the  Young 
Guard  Special,  via  Pennsylvania,  should 
adress  Chairman  C.  W.  (Bill)  Smith, 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more  Trust  Building,  Baltimore. 

PETE  TAYLOR  COMPANY  TO  MOVE 

The  Pete  Taylor  Canning  Company 
plans  to  move  into  a  new  tile  building 
now  being  erected  at  Trenton,  Missouri, 
and  to  extend  its  operations  to  other 
vegetables  than  tomatoes. 

$100,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

Fire  at  the  Mountain  View,  Calif, 
warehouse  of  the  Richmond-Chase  Co.  of 
San  Jose,  early  on  the  morning  of 
January  2,  caused  a  loss  of  more  than 
$100,000.  In  addition  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  warehouse  and  $25,000 
worth  of  sugar,  150,000  cases  of  assorted 
canned  fruit  juices  were  damaged.  Some 
of  this  can  be  salvaged,  however.  E.  N. 
Richmond,  president  of  the  firm,  says 
that  the  loss  was  covered  by  insurance 
and  discounts  the  theory  of  sabotage  as 
a  cause  of  the  fire.  The  adjoining  new 
brick  warehouse  was  practically  un¬ 
damaged. 

VAL  VITA  BONUS 

Val  Vita  Food  Products,  Inc.,  with  a 
large  canning  plant  at  Fullerton,  Calif., 
distributed  $90,000  in  bonuses  to  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

BOWERMAN  WITH  AMERICAN  CAN 

Steve  Bowerman,  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  closing  machines  for  the 
Baxter  Canning  Company,  Bloomfield, 
Ontario,  Canada,  has  joined  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  at  Niagara  Falls. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

January  12 — Seattle,  Wash. — Woman’s 
Traffic  Club 

January  13  —  Sumner,  Wash.  —  Rotary 
Club 

January  15  —  Seattle,  Wash.  —  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Clayton  H.  Englar,  Pacific  Coast  Sales 
Manager,  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  died  January  2,  1942,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  He  was  56  years  old. 
Mr.  Englar,  after  graduating  from  Blue 
Ridge  College,  Maryland,  became  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Detrick  and  Harvey  Ma- 


CLAYTON  H.  ENGLAR 

chine  Company  in  1904,  leaving  that 
concern  in  1912  to  become  associated 
with  the  Continental  Can  Company,  at 
Baltimore,  as  a  salesman. 

He  rapidly  advanced  in  the  company 
from  salesman  to  Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager,  District  Sales  Manager, 
Assistant  Manager  of  sales  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Baltimore. 

In  1934,  he  was  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  Sales  Manager  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  a  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Englar  was  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  further  the  aims  of  the  industry  and 
earned  the  deep  respect  of  his  associates 
and  his  many  friends  in  the  canning 
industry.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen  H.  Englar,  and  a  son  Clayton  H. 
Englar,  Jr. 

NEW  GEORGIA  CANNERY 

United  Packing  Corporation  has  re¬ 
cently  been  organized  at  Bainbridge, 
Georgia,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$20,000  and  plans  to  specialize  in  the 
canning  in  tin  of  okra  and  tomatoes 
and  field  peas  and  the  packing  of  blue¬ 
berries  in  glass.  J.  I.  Reynolds  is  man¬ 
ager  and  treasurer  of  the  new  firm. 

SKIPPERS  PACKING  COMPANY 

The  Skippers  Packing  Corp.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  2,000  shares  of  no  stated 
par  value,  by  James  A.  Davi,  Guiseppi 
DeMaggio  and  John  Grandis. 

HUNT  BROS.  DIVIDEND 

The  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  declared  dividends 
totaling  39  cents  a  share  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable  March  1.  Half  of  this  is 
a  regular  quarterly  dividend  and  half 
applies  on  arrearages. 

COUNTRY  CARDENS  BRANCH  PLANT 
PLANNED 

Country  Gardens,  Inc.,  Gillett,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  plan  to  build  a  branch  plant  at  Wal¬ 
worth,  Wisconsin,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $100,000  for  plant  and  equipment. 


Gerber  Products  Company’s  well 
known  little  House  Organ,  “Gerber 
News,”  for  December  19,  carries  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  well  worth  repeating: 

“Since  our  Gerber  News  last  went 
to  press,  the  world  for  all  of  us  has 
rocked  with  a  terrific  shock.  Breath¬ 
less  and  shaken  we  have  faced  the 
grim  realization  that  we  are  at  war. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion,  or  at  all  within  the  scope,  of  a 
humble  house  organ  to  set  itself  up 
as  a  commentator  upon  the  tragic, 
all  absorbing  events  of  the  moment. 
We  even  feel  that  protestations  of 
patriotism  at  this  time  are  strangely 
superfluous. 

We  find  ourselves  casting  about 
rather  desperately,  yet  with  certain 
calmness  for  something  in  attitudes 
and  outlook  which  promises  to  re¬ 
main  stable.  We  have  searched  the 
faces  and  watched  the  reactions  of 
those  within  our  own  group  and  we 
believe  that  group  is  typical  of  all 
localities.  We  have  an  answer  that 
is  clear  and  positive.  We  know  that 
it  is  childish  to  delude  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  life  will  go  on  ‘as 
usual’.  We  know  that  the  bubble  of 
‘Business  as  usual’  has  long  since 
exploded.  ‘Optimism  as  usual’  is  out 
of  the  question  for  we  dread  what 
the  future  holds.  ‘Faith  as  usual’  is 
a  personal  matter,  measured  by  indi¬ 
vidual  capacity.  But  there  is  one 
sign  which  might  be  hung  above  our 
front  door  and  no  one  could  question 
its  honesty.  That  sign  could  read 
‘Courage  as  Usual’.” 


RECORD  FOOD  SALES  FORECAST  IN  1942 

In  a  letter  to  all  member  companies, 
Paul  S.  Willis,  President  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
predicts  that  food  sales  will  reach  the 
15  billion-dollar  mark  in  1942,  an  advance 
of  $2,225,000,000  over  last  year. 

The  sale  of  grocery  products  during 
1941  exceeded  1940  by  $1,400,000,000. 
reaching  a  new  high  of  $12,750,000,000. 
The  new  year  offers  the  industry  an  t"’en 
greater  opportunity  for  increased  sales, 
Mr.  Willis  states.  The  national  inc  >ma 
will  probably  set  an  all-time  record  of 
$100,000,000,000.  The  sale  of  grc  ery 
products  may  likely  reach  the  huge  fir  Jre 
of  $15,000,000,000. 

“The  war  has  brought  many  dr  .stic 
changes  to  American  industry  a  a 
whole.  The  number  of  consumer  g  ods 
available  to  absorb  the  greatly  expari  led 
national  income  is  being  cut  daily.  U:  less 
great  care  is  taken,  this  situation  nay 
lead  to  serious  inflation. 

“The  purchase  of  food  offers  one  con¬ 
structive  safety  valve.  Families  si  ould 
be  encouraged  to  use  a  substantial  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  income  to  build  t  tter 
health  through  better  food.  The  Gc  ern- 
ment  is  in  full  accord  with  this  idea.  ’ 
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DISTRIBUTORS^  ACTIVITY 

“OUTSIDE  SALESMEN"  DEFINED 

A  manufacturer’s  field  representative 
IS  an  “outside  salesman”  under  the 
Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  view,  officially  confirmed,  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Charles 
Wesley  Dunn.  He  is  so  considered  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  if  he  is  engaged  in 
soliciting  orders  from  retailers  for  the 
account  of  and  delivery  by  wholesalers. 

Section  13  (A-1)  of  the  Act  exempts 
from  Sections  6  and  7  thereof  (prescrib¬ 
ing  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours)  any  employee  “employed  in  the 
capacity  of  outside  salesman,  as  the 
latter  is  defined  by  regulation  under  this 
Act,”  the  AGMA  counsel  pointed  out. 

The  memorandum  to  AGMA  members 
follows: 

“The  term  ‘outside  salesman’  has  been 
defined  by  regulation  thereunder  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  term  ‘employee  employed  .  .  . 
in  the  capacity  of  outside  salesman,”  in 
Section  13  (A-1)  of  the  Act  shall  mean 
any  employee — (A)  who  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  and  who  is  customarily 
and  regularly  engaged  away  from  his 
employer’s  place  or  places  of  business  in 
(1)  making  sales  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  3  (k)  of  the  Act;  or  (2)  obtain¬ 
ing  orders  or  contracts  for  the  use  of 
facilities  for  which  a  consideration  will 
be  paid  by  the  client  or  customer,  and 


(b)  whose  hours  of  work  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  performed  by  non-exempt 
employees  do  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  work¬ 
week  by  such  non-exempt  employees ;  pro¬ 
vided  that  work  performed  incidental  to 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  employee’s 
own  outside  sales  or  solicitations,  includ¬ 
ing  incidental  deliveries  and  collections, 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  non-exempt 
work.” 

FAIR  TRADE  LAWS  SRENCTHENED 
BY  DECISION 

The  American  Fair  Trade  Council  in 
a  special  bulletin  points  out  that  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Fair  Trade  Laws  of  the  45 
States,  which  have  established  the  right 
of  producers  of  trade-marked  com¬ 
modities  to  maintain  minimum  resale 
prices  thereon,  has  been  materially  aided 
by  recent  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Baltimore  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland. 

These  decisions  dealt  with  certain 
pleas  raised  by  Shill’s  Book  Shop,  the 
defendant,  in  an  action  brought  by 
Remington  Putnam  Book  Co.,  a  retail 
book  shop,  as  plaintiff,  charging  Shill’s 
Book  Shop  and  five  other  retail  book 
shops  with  knowingly  selling  in  Mary¬ 
land  certain  books  below  the  minimum 
retail  prices,  established  by  their  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  asking  the  Court  to  issue 
injunctions  restraining  mch  practices 
and  compelling  the  defendants  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  established  Vetail  prices. 


One  of  the  pleas,  made  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  through  his  attorney,  Herbert  M. 
Brune,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  contended  that 
a  copyrighted  book  is  unique,  and  there¬ 
fore  unlawful  as  the  subject  of  a  Fair 
Trade  contract  since  the  copyright 
created  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  its 
publisher. 

“If  this  contention,  that  copyrighted 
articles  could  not  be  the  subject  of  Fair 
Trade  contracts,  had  prevailed,”  says 
Harry  Meixell,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Fair  Trade  Council, 
“the  logical  consequence  would  ultimately 
have  been  not  only  to  exclude  copyrighted 
books  from  Fair  Trade  contracts,  but 
also  to  exclude  patented  articles  there¬ 
from,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
monopolistic,  since  patents,  like  copy¬ 
rights,  create  exclusive  rights  for  the 
owners  thereof  to  produce  and  sell  such 
articles.” 

A.&P.  PLEDGE 

In  nation-wide  advertisements  over 
the  signature  of  John  Hartford,  Pi-esi- 
dent,  the  A.&P.  is  pledging  itself  to 
prevent  for  the  duration  any  unwarrant¬ 
ed  rises  in  food  prices  to  the  extent  of 
its  own  ability  and  to  hold  its  inven¬ 
tories  “at  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  good  service  to  our  customers.” 

SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

The  year  1942  marks  the  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  food 
brokerage  firm  of  Scott  &  Kelly,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania. 


For  Liquids  and  Semi-Fluid  Foods  which  can  be  pumped  thru  tubing. 
2  sizes:  30  and  60  goL  per  min.  Also  special  sizes.  Removable  ends 
ior  inspection  and  cleansing.  The  Contra-Flow  of  material  and  water 
creates  maximum  heat  trover.  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin, 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Send  Us  Your  1942  Inquiries  Early 

In  these  trying  times  we  are  doing  all  possible  to  take 
care  of  your  basket  needs  as  best  we  can.  Won't  you 
help  yourselves  as  well  as  help  us  by  letting  us  know 
now  what  your  1942  basket  requirements  will  be. 

See  Us  At  The  Chicago  Convention 
or  write  direct 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


QUALITY  e  PRICE  #  SERVICE  •  DEPENDABILITY 


H  BU.  TOMATO  BASKET 

DON’T  BE  LEFT  OUT 
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Importance  Of  Sales  Meetings  With  Jobbers^  Salesmen 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Yesterday  a  well  known  buyer  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  wholesale  grocer,  featuring  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brands  of  foods  and  allied  products,  called 
our  attention  to  an  article  glorifying  super  market 
growth.  His  remarks  showed  some  concern  over  the 
impression  this  article  would,  in  his  opinion,  leave  in 
the  minds  of  many,  many  readers.  Frankly,  he  seemed 
worried  over  the  probability  that  the  average  lady 
would  conclude  she  would  save  a  flock  of  money  if  she 
conflned  her  trading  to  the  super,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  the  independent  dealer. 

If  this  is  the  reaction  of  John  Q.  Jones,  canner,  I  can 
see  a  lot  of  attention  paid  soon  by  canners  everywhere 
when  buyers  for  these  ogres  in  distribution  sing  their 
songs  of  sixpence  in  the  spring  and  summer,  in  their 
attempts  to  get  more  and  more  goods,  sometimes,  I  am 
afraid,  from  sources  hitherto  unapproachable  by  this 
type  of  dealer.  If  everyone  feels  this  way  I  had  better 
tell  you  about  the  retailer  I  called  on  this  afternoon. 
We  swapped  stories  and  enjoyed  a  cooling  drink  to¬ 
gether  while  he  told  of  an  appeal  made  of  him  last 
night  by  a  good  customer  who  asked  if  he  might  buy 
some  sugar,  say  about  twenty-flve  pounds.  When  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative  the  customer  tried  to  draw  for 
all  those  present  a  comparison  between  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  an  independent  retail  dealer  in  foods 
and  that  of  a  super  market  branch.  You  must  realize 
that  all  sources  of  supply  of  foods  for  the  independent 
consumer  buying  at  retail  have  their  partisans,  each,  it 
seems  to  me  has  its  advantages.  It  would  be  idle  now 
to  speculate  as  to  when  the  ban  on  the  sale  of  new  tires 
for  the  delivery  of  foods  to  the  home  is  to  be  lifted,  but 
should  it  remain  in  force  some  time  more  and  more 
housewives  will  be  compelled  to  trade  in  their  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood  and  carry  purchases  home.  Let  this 
time  come,  take  fifty  ,per  cent  of  autos  at  present  under 
license  off  the  street,  and  you  would  be  pretty  apt  to 
see  the  business  of  supers  fall  off  at  least  twenty  per 
cent. 

Should  any  canner  be  tempted  to  rush  now  to  the 
haven  of  the  super  market  in  order  to  dispose  of  his 
surplus  if  any,  or  to  secure  favor  from  such  a  buyer, 
it  will  be  well  for  him  to  consider  the  pattern  set  by  the 
ceiling  on  sugar  and  the  regulations  governing  it’s  dis¬ 
tribution.  No  restriction  seems  to  have  been  set  on  the 
sale  of  sugar  to  any  customer  but  still,  I  wonder  if  this 
is  quite  true.  The  regulation  does  say  that  no  one  may 
have  more  than  a  thirty  day  supply  of  sugar  on  hand, 
or  they  may  not  buy  more  in  any  month  than  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  These 
patterns  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Government,  let 
alone  our  regular  customers,  will  expect  canners  will 
care  for  the  requirements  of  their  regular  trade  after 
the  needs  of  Lend-lease  and  our  armed  forces  have  been 
supplied  from  our  warehouses.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 


The  small,  essential  neighborhood  dealers  in  foods  and 
associated  items  will  be  more  necessary  than  ever  as 
time  passes  and  we  are  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  conduct  of  this  war.  This  little  fellow  in  business 
will  have  a  hard  enough  time  without  the  failure  of  his 
wholesaler  to  supply  him  with  known  goods  that  might 
have  been  obtainable  if  the  supers  had  not  taken  them 
first. 

You  ought  to  spend  a  day  or  two  calling  on  repre¬ 
sentative  retail  dealers  in  foods,  you  will  not  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  situation  until  you  do.  They  have  their 
problems,  no  less  important  to  them  than  are  yours. 
They  stand  as  ready  as  any  one  to  buy  Defense  Bonds 
and  Stamps,  they  are  giving  sons  to  the  armed  forces, 
they  are  as  always,  one  of  the  strong  bulwarks  behind 
our  Freedom.  Nowhere  in  any  press  release  have  we 
read  anything  about  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  do  anything  to  hamper  these  men  and 
enterprises  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  With  or 
without  any  compulsion  or  regulation  on  the  part  of 
Washington  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  toward  this  de¬ 
sirable  end. 

We  are  under  restraint  as  to  our  use  of  products  es¬ 
sential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.  We  are 
not  told,  however,  that  we  should  discontinue  our  usual 
postings  to  our  trade.  These  suggested  conversations 
with  retail  food  dealers  will  provide  you  with  material 
for  several  mailings  of  informative  bulletins.  Let  them 
go  out.  Hurry  them  if  you  can  and  in  each  one  insist 
that  your  brokers  and  sales  representatives  tell  their 
trade  just  what  you  have  told  them.  Not  enough  in¬ 
formation  gets  into  the  daily  press  about  the  position 
of  the  canner  in  this  war.  Not  enough  consumers  are 
well  enough  informed  about  the  reasons  for  certain 
price  advances  and  the  possible  shortages  of  some  foods 
we  have  come  to  like  and  use  a  lot. 

For  instance,  last  night  I  listened  to  a  professional 
man  complain  about  paying  39  cents  for  a  can  of  sup¬ 
posedly  fancy  red  salmon  that  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
be  fancy  at  all.  He  was  surprised  when  he  learned  that 
salmon  was  in  great  demand  by  both  our  Allies  and 
our  Government.  His  wife  chimed  in  and  complained 
about  paying  twenty-five  cents  a  can  for  a  number  two 
can  of  tiny  whole  green  beans  when  she  says  she  u -ed 
to  get  them  at  tivo  cans  for  a  quarter.  Had  the  sales¬ 
men  in  the  store  where  these  were  bought  been  fifily 
informed  about  the  whole  situation,  much  if  not  all  of 
these  complaints  and  many  like  them  could  be  avoided. 
A  temporary  difficulty  presents  itself,  however,  when 
you  consider  posting  retail  trade,  employees  and  con¬ 
sumers  fully.  You  face  a  switch  to  super  market,  -elf 
service  operation  in  the  retailing  of  foods  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  inability  in  many  instances  to  get  your  message 
to  many  hous wives  who  lack  a  great  deal  of  personal 
contact  with  store  employees.  This  is  true  in  both  the 
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case  of  the  housewife  who  orders  her  goods  over  the 
phone  to  be  delivered,  and  the  one  who  picks  up  hers 
in  a  super  market. 

This  essential  posting  of  representatives,  distribu¬ 
tors,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  through  them  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  country,  resolves  itself  into  doing  a 
thorough  job  in  posting  your  sales  force.  They  in  turn, 
if  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work,  will 
transmit  your  message  to  their  customers.  In  this  case 
however,  this  is  not  enough.  Sales  meetings  with  job¬ 
bers’  salesmen  are  more  necessary  now  than  ever  if 
you  are  going  to  help  reduce  criticism  of  the  canning 
trade  to  a  minimum.  Jobbers’  buyers  are  pressed  with 
a  multitude  of  shortages;  explanations  for  the  most 
part  are  lacking,  it  seems  enough  for  them  to  say  in 
meetings  assembled  that  paper  bags  are  scarce  and  get¬ 
ting  scarcer.  Not  until  some  thoughtful  paper  bag 
manufacturer  contrived  a  publicity  release  telling  in 
graphic  fashion  how  much  paper  was  being  used  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  monthly  did  any  one  among  the  aver¬ 
age  of  grocery  wholesalers’  salesmen  realize  why  the 
supply  of  paper  bags  was  getting  short.  A  thirty 
second  explanation  in  a  sales  meeting  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  buying  millions  of  waterproof  card  board 
containers  for  gas  masks  was  all  that  one  sales  force 
1  know  of  had.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  millions  of 
rolls  of  toilet  paper  used  monthly  in  army  camps,  navy 
bases  and  so  on;  no  consideration  was  given  to  the 
number  of  army  regulations  that  have  been  printed, 
and  one  could  go  on  for  a  long  time  telling  how  the 
Government  was  using  paper  in  many  different  forms. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  stocks  of  pineapple  in  ware¬ 
houses  were  frozen  and  rightfully  so.  Every  canner 
nas  full  right  to  protect  his  own  interests,  and  while 
doing  this  protect  those  of  the  trade  in  general  and 
consumers  at  large.  Now  that  the  first  shock  of  the 
iiawaiian  attack  has  passed,  now  that  probable  ship¬ 
ping  available  for  civilian  needs  may  be  somewhat  rea- 
sonaoiy  surveyed,  the  trade  will  be  a  lot  better  off, 
rumor  will  be  allayed  and  stocks  actually  conserved  if  a 
formal  notice  is  given  the  public  of  what  we  may  expect 
111  the  way  of  supplies  of  canned  pineapple.  Each 
principal  factor  in  the  trade  ought  to  have  this  infor¬ 
mation  and  make  it  available  to  every  one  concerned 
11.  distribution  so  that  customers  and  housewives  will 
h;  ve  their  fears  of  a  possible  shortage  allayed. 

rhis  matter  of  posting  of  the  trade  and  public  is  not 
6'  m  as  necessary  as  far  as  stocks  now  on  hand,  unsold, 
i;-  concerned  as  it  is  when  new  crops  and  packs  are  in 
n  nd.  Tomatoes  in  cans  may  be  mighty  short  before 
tl  ‘  new  pack  is  in  cans  but  we  will  all  feel  a  lot  better 
ii  ^ve  have  the  spoken  and  written  assurance  of  all  to- 
n  to  canners  that  they  are  going  to  pack  in  1942  every 
Cl  i  of  tomatoes  that  can  be  put  up  in  their  plants.  It’s 
U'  enough  that  they  are  going  to  do  this,  it  is  only 
n  ural  that  we  will  want  to  be  reassured  on  this  score, 
ti  le  and  time  again.  Let  us  all  in  on  the  plans  for 
p;  king  canned  foods  in  the  seasons  to  come  and  every 
h(  isewife,  unable  to  get  what  she  wants  when  she 
ats  it,  will  cease  grumbling  and  realize  while  doing 
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COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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CARROT  SEED 


Developed  Especially 
For  Canners 

N.  K.  &  Co.'s  Strain  of  Red  Cored 
Chantenay  has  been  selected 
primarily  for  canner's  use.  Each 
mother  root  was  cut  to  show  in¬ 
terior  color  and  only  the  desired 
types  kept.  Reduction  of  peeling 
loss  and  increased  yield  have 
been  important  considerations. 

Plant 

N.  K.  &  Co.’s  Strain 
Red  Cored  Chantenay 


N.  K.  &  Co.'s  Stiain  Red  Cored  Chantenay  Carrot 


Spot  or 
Future 
Quotations 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Specialists  also  in 
Peas,  Beans,  Sweet 
Corn  (Hybrids  and 
open  Pollinated) 


pHIUlK 

*  DELICIOUS  ^ 


ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER  CANNED  FOODS 


for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  wrasher"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLfllR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Hoaee” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 


’42 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLANf 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Set,  Question  Now  is  to  Find  the 
Goods — “Use  Your  Head” — Changes  to  Ex¬ 
pect — As  to  This  Year — Why  Prices  are 
Higher,  And  Must  Be. 

THE  SITUATION — The  entire  can¬ 
ned  foods  market  now  realizes  that 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  selling,  but  of 
getting  the  stocks:  (a)  because  of 
a  rapidly  depleting  supply,  under 
Government  and  domestic  demand, 
and  (b)  of  getting  delivery  of  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  stocks  particularly,  due 
to  the  practical  cessation  of  water 
transportation,  and  the  clogging  of 
railroads  and  truck  lines.  It  should 
be  realized  without  the  statement, 
that  movement  of  war  materials  to 
points  of  embarkation,  or  use,  are 
very  heavy  and  growing  heavier 
daily.  More  foods,  likewise,  must 
be  moving  to  these  same  points,  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  our  Navy 
certainly  being  heavier  stocked 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  our 
insular  possessions  are  calling  for 
more  supplies  to  feed  all  hands, 
and  not  just  the  fighting  forces. 
You  see  our  whole  country  being 
urged  to  bend  everything  towards 
increased  production  of  fighting 
materials.  As  food  supply  sources 
you  ought  to  realize  that  that  full 
demand  is  now  coming  down  upon 
food  stocks,  not  later  in  ’42  or  ’43, 
but  right  now.  Today  our  industry 
i.s  enrolled  up  to  the  hilt,  and  will 
continue  so,  only  on  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  scale  as  time  goes  on,  un¬ 
til  Victory  has  been  accomplished, 
p  'id  for  months,  if  not  years  there- 
?  ''ter. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  called 
i-  .on  now  for  full  compliance,  and 
t  e  domestic  canned  foods  market, 
£  out  which  we  usually  talk,  has  to 
t  ce  a  back  seat.  It  will  not  be 
1  glected,  any  more  than  you  will 
1  gleet  to  eat  because  you  are 
V  rking  18  hours  per  day  in  help- 
i  ?  Uncle  Sam  get  ready  to  lick 
t  e  tar  out  of  these  scoundrels. 
1  it  it  will  not  take  much  thought 
t  see  that  the  canned  foods  mar- 
1'  :,  as  usual,  has  gone  out  of  the 
1  :ture.  And  with  it  any  worth 


while  change  in  prices,  on  any 
products.  Let’s  strive  to  keep  out 
the  threat  of  booming  prices,  using 
all  our  pressure  upon  distributors 
and  retailers  if  they  need  it,  to  hold 
prices  within  reason.  If  you  have 
some  goods,  be  glad  of  it,  and  don’t 
worry  that  they  will  not  all  be 
taken  off  your  hands,  and  at  prices 
of  today  or  slightly  better.  There 
is  no  real  scarcity,  and  there  will 
not  be  any,  since  our  people  can 
switch  from  one  scarce  item  to  an¬ 
other  without  hurting  their  diets 
or  their  health.  We  are  living  in 
clover  in  comparison  with  any 
other  section  of  the  globe;  but  do 
your  part  to  make  the  supply 
stretch  as  far  as  possible,  and, 
above  all,  to  keep  our  fine  fighting 
boys  well  and  regularly  fed.  Is 
there  a  man  in  this  industry  who 
wants  a  profit  on  feeding  those 
boys?  You  bet  your  life  there  is 
not! 

0!  yes,  you  must  make  a  profit 
on  your  business  to  keep  going — to 
keep  providing  the  canned  foods  so 
badly  needed,  and  you  will,  as  you 
well  know.  But  one  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  promises  to  come  out  of 
this  war — if  there  are  any — is  the 
end  of  that  Shylock-like,  so  called 
individualistic  (damn  hoggish¬ 
ness)  of  taking  care  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  selves  and  to  heck  with  all 
others ;  the  product  of  the  past  two 
decades  of  materialism.  Nobody 
ever  liked  a  selfish  man,  and  if  the 
war  banishes  him,  it  will  be  a  bless¬ 
ing.  Live  and  let  live  leads  to 
happiness. 

THE  FUTURE  —  There  is  more 
worry  right  now  by  canners  as  to 
how  they  can  get  out  this  year  and 
next,  than  about  selling  their  sur¬ 
pluses.  Some  worry  that  as  the 
tin  supplies  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
have  been  seized  or  destroyed  by 
the  Japs,  there  may  not  be  enough 
cans  for  the  big  packs  asked  for. 
The  Government  has  a  fair  stock¬ 
pile  of  tin,  but  they  will  have  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  it  in  many 
items,  not  used  to  conserve  foods. 
That  is  hard  on  the  “general  line” 
can  makers,  but  if  the  tin  is  used 


for  food  containers  there  will  be 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  packs, 
this  season  and  through  the  regular 
packing  seasons. 

The  application  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  law  has  been  suspended 
until  April  30,  1942.  Secretary 
Perkins’  order  reads:  “THERE¬ 
FORE  :  I  hereby  exempt  for  the 
period  from  December  31,  1941, 
to  and  including  April  30,  1942,  all 
contracts  for  the  future  purchases 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
named  in  the  list  attached  (from 
canned  apples  to  canned  tomatoes. 
Editor)  from  the  requirement  that 
there  be  included  therein  the  repre¬ 
sentations  and  stipulations  of  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  Act.”  The  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act,  June 
30,  1936. 

Lest  some  buyers,  at  least,  may 
feel  that  the  Government  put  a  too 
high  price  on  standard  2s,  toma¬ 
toes  of  1942  pack,  when  it  named 
95  cents  per  dozen ;  and  at  the  same 
time  put  a  price  of  $1.10  on  stand¬ 
ard  4-sieve  peas,  and  particularly 
that  canners  asking  this  95  cents 
for  standards  are  asking  too  much, 
let  us  call  attention  to  a  report 
just  at  hand.  And  incidentally  this 
may  reassure  some  doubting 
Thomases  that  the  amount  of  acre¬ 
age  can  be  gotten,  and  that  the  can¬ 
ners  can  produce  the  amount  of 
goods  called  for. 

The  AMS  reporting  a  ’40-’41 
Crop  Summary,  for  Maryland  (and 
the  Tri-State  can  be  included,  in 
our  opinion,)  says:  “All  of  the 
1941  increase  in  total  acreage  was 
in  truck  crops  for  processing,  since 
the  total  acreage  for  truck  crops 
for  market  in  1941  was  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  1940  acreage,”  and  then 
further  down  in  this  report  says: 
“Most  of  the  increase  in  total  valu¬ 
ation  was  in  truck  crops  for  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  1941  total  tomato 
crop  amounted  to  about  52  per  cent 
of  the  valuation  of  all  truck  crops 
produced  in  the  State.” 

And  here  are  the  figures  as  they 
give  them,  and  please  note  why 
ruling  canned  tomato  prices  are 
but  moderate  when  based  upon  in- 
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creased  costs  as  shown  here.  And 
these  are  not  all  the  added  costs 
as  you  can  realize,  there  remaining 
labor,  and  materials  which  add  to 
the  cost.  Here  you  are : 

TOMATOES — Mfg.,  acreage  har¬ 
vested,  1941,  54,800 ;  1940,  47,000. 
Production,  per  acre:  1941,  5.1; 
’40,  5.0;  total  tons,  1941,  279,500; 
1940,  237,000.  Prices,  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs.:  1941,  $21.30;  1940, 
$10.50.  Total  value  of  crops,  1941, 
$5,953,000;  1940,  $2,488,000. 

These  are  Government  figures 
and  we  would  like  to  suggest  their 
careful  perusal  by  some  Govern¬ 
ment  men,  one  at  least  of  whom, 
came  into  our  office  to  complain  of 
the  5  cents  per  basket  paid  tomato 
growers  ($3  per  ton)  during  the 
season.  We  corrected  him ;  remind¬ 
ing  him  that  there  were  but  two 
or  three  days  during  the  whole  sea¬ 
son  that  might  be  called  “glut 
days,”  and  that  while  prices  did 
drop  down  sharply  then,  they  shot 
right  back  up  again,  and  stayed 
there.  The  results  are  clear,  and 
we  trust,  too,  for  the  fellow  who 
thinks  that  his  tomato  canner 
gouged  him  when  he  asked  95  cents 
for  standards. 

There  will  probably  be  no  fu¬ 
tures  sold  the  trade  this  year ;  con¬ 
tracts  may  be  made  but  they  will 
be  upon  s.  a.  p.  basis,  for  no  one 
can  foretell  what  costs  will  be 
when  canning  time  arrives,  and  no 
one  should  gamble  against  such 
odds.  The  one  thing  sure  is  that 
there  will  be  need  for  every  can  of 
worth  while  food,  of  any  kind,  you 
can  produce.  But  make  it  a  can  of 
good  food.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
have  instituted  a  Firing  Squad  for 
the  fellow  who  puts  up  trashy 
stuff,  thus  using  good  tin  cans,  and, 
if  possible  fooling  the  people,  and 
hurting  the  whole  industry.  If 
you  favor  this,  let’s  hear  from  you. 

BEECHNUT  HONORS  ITS  SERVICE  MEN 

Beechnut  Packing  Company,  Canoja- 
horie,  New  York,  paid  a  nice  compliment 
to  its  former  employees  now  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  service  by  permitting  them  to 
share  in  the  company’s  year-end  bonus  of 
$210,000.  $50.00  checks  were  sent  to  men 
in  the  service  who  worked  for  the  com¬ 
pany  more  than  six  months  and  $25.00 
checks  to  those  who  had  worked  three 
months  or  more. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Prices  Moving  Upwards  —  Salmon  Causes 
Worry  —  Tin  Restriction  Will  Not  Affect 
Canned  Foods  —  Tomatoes  Higher  —  Peas 
Very  Firm — Record  Movement  Of  Corn — 
Fish  Prices  Very  Strong  —  Sugar  Advance 
Affects  Citrus. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Jan.  9,  1942. 

SITUATION — The  price  trend  con¬ 
tinues  upward  for  canned  foods, 
with  the  New  York  distributing 
trade  being  quoted  stronger  ideas 
on  vegetables  from  the  Tri-States, 
the  Midwest  and  upstate  New 
York.  The  situation  in  canned  fish 
on  the  West  Coast  meanwhile  is 
a  matter  of  growing  concern  to 
the  trade,  and  the  war  threat  to 
salmon,  one  of  our  most  important 
wartime  foods,  has  become  so 
serious  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Government. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  in  the 
view  of  many  here,  that  supplies 
of  Alaska  salmon  as  well  as  other 
food  shipments  from  the  West  and 
Northwest  may  require  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

CONTAINERS — A  topic  of  disCUS- 
sion  this  week  is  provided  by  the 
proposal  to  curtail  the  use  of  tin 
for  containers  by  some  6V2  per 
cent,  or  down  to  a  total  of  26,400 
tons  as  against  last  year’s  con¬ 
sumption  of  28,000  tons.  The  ques¬ 
tion  being  asked,  naturally,  is  if 
canners  can  provide  the  15  per  cent 
increase  asked  for  in  the  vegetable 
packs  this  year  if  restrictions  are 
effected  for  containers?  In  pack¬ 
ing  foods  it  is  not  so  easy  to  resort 
to  substitute  materials  for  tin.  The 
price  for  tinplate  meanwhile  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  for  1942  at  $5 
per  base  box. 

TOMATOES — Prices  crept  upward 
in  the  South,  with  holders  as  a  rule 
firm  at  90  cents,  factory,  for  stand¬ 
ard  No.  2s,  and  at  571/2  cents  for 
No.  Is.  The  market  for  2i/^s  was 
not  below  $1,221/2,  while  No.  10 
tins  were  commanding  up  to  $4.50 
in  usual  trade  channels.  The  large 
container  incidentally  appears  to 
be  leading  the  advance,  sales  hav¬ 
ing  been  recorded  some  time  ago 
at  $4.30.  New  York  State  offerings 
are  few  and  scattered.  Indiana 


sellers  are  asking  up  to  95  cents 
for  No.  2,  and  $1.30,  factory,  for 
the  21/^s.  The  differential  between 
these  and  extra  standards  is  grow¬ 
ing  very  narrow.  In  summary,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Government 
decision  to  support  new  pack  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  95 
cents,  factory,  for  No.  2s  this  sum¬ 
mer  has  met  with  quick  response, 
excepting  possibly  California  which 
is  said  to  be  quoting  $1.05  for 
standard  No.  2,  or  10  cents  above 
the  official  idea  on  the  new  pack. 
It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  90  cent  basis  for  No.  2  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  Atlantic  section  is  about 
5  cents  a  dozen  below  the  antici¬ 
pated  price  which  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  established  as  a  Government 
price  on  futures. 

PEAS — A  market  of  $1.10  for 
standard  peas  is  predicted  for  the 
new  packing  season  as  a  result  of 
prospective  costs  that  are  being 
underwritten  by  the  Government. 
It  became  difficult  to  locate  stand¬ 
ard  grade  peas  in  this  market  early 
this  week  under  that  basis.  Just 
prior  to  that  buyers  ran  into  trou¬ 
ble  trying  to  locate  early  Junes,  4- 
sieve  or  ungraded,  at  under  $1.05, 
Baltimore.  Wisconsin  holders  are 
quoting  $1  to  $1.05  for  standard  4- 
sieve  Alaskas  or  5-sieve  sweets. 
The  same  sellers  are  asking  extra 
standard  4-sieve  at  $1.10.  In  the 
New  York  State  market  one  of¬ 
fering  is  noted  at  $1.25  for  extra 
standard  sweets  3-sieve.  No  fancy 
No.  1  tins  nor  No.  10s  are  offered. 
Popular  fancy  5-sieve  sweets  are 
likewise  missing,  while  fancy  4s 
are  named  at  $1.30,  and  3s  at  $1.40. 

CORN — While  not  included  n 
Federal  plans  for  an  increased 
pack  this  year,  the  market  gener¬ 
ally  holds  at  firm  levels,  reflecting 
a  record  movement  out  of  packe'  s’ 
holdings.  Standard  crushed  evi  r- 
green  is  apparently  established  t 
90  cents,  Maryland  factory,  wh  e 
extra  standard  whole  bantam  s 
held  at  $1,  and  fancy  whole  bantr  i 
at  $1.05. 

SALMON — The  market  is  strong¬ 
ly  held  at  $1.85,  Seattle,  for  Alas:  a 
pink,  and  supplies  of  other  grac  s 
are  virtually  unobtainable.  Cca- 
cern  is  growing  in  the  meantiiuc 
over  the  1942  salmon  pack  in 
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Alaska.  Enemy  vessels  appeared 
recently  off  Kodiak,  and  before 
long  the  3,000-mile  journey  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  men  and 
supplies.  Stocks  of  salmon  cur¬ 
rently  are  well  depleted  and  may 
be  gone  entirely  when  the  new  pack 
gets  under  way  some  months 
hence. 

CRAB  MEAT — Russian  pack  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  here  at  $25  per  case 
for  halves  under  the  Chatka  label, 
and  a  secondary  brand,  A.K.O.,  is 
bringing  $22  per  case. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — While  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  anticipated,  the 
price  situation  remains  unchanged, 
due  probably  to  large  production. 
The  market  is  continued  at  $3.85 
for  the  advertised  brands,  and  at 
$3.70  for  independent  labels. 

OYSTERS  —  A  Louisiana  packer 
through  his  New  York  representa¬ 
tive  quoted  new  pack  canned  oys¬ 
ters  as  follows:  5-ounce  standard, 
$1.80;  10-ounce  standard,  $3.60, 
f.o.b.  New  Orleans,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  when  packed.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  war  clause  in  con¬ 
tracts,  also  that  sales  of  the  new 
pack  must  be  restricted. 

CITRUS  —  Owing  to  advances  in 
the  cost  of  sugar  the  trade  expects 
that  wider  differentials  will  devel¬ 
op  as  between  sweetened  and  un¬ 
sweetened  fruits  and  juices.  Under 
the  allotment  system  for  handling 
sugar,  canners  were  not  able  to  an¬ 
ticipate  or  discount  higher  ceiling 
prices,  and  their  quotations  for 
sweetened  canned  citrus  products 
are  being  marked  up  accordingly. 
The  low  price  early  this  week  in 
Florida  was  72i/^  cents  for  unsweet¬ 
ened  grapefruit  juice,  while  sweet¬ 
ened  was  still  named  at  75  cents 
•'  nd  fancy  segments  at  $1.  The  bet- 
■  'r  known  brands,  however,  ap- 
'eared  established  at  75  cents  to 
71/2  cents,  Tampa,  with  sections  at 
'  1.05.  The  Texas  market  was  high- 
and  holders  of  unsweetened 
ere  reported  to  be  asking  70  cents 
t  the  factory  there. 

\MERICAN  PLANS  NEW  CAN  PLANT 

American  Can  Company  has  plans 
icier  way  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
anufacturing  plant  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
’ta,  estimated  to  cost  more  than  a  mil- 
‘  on  dollars  with  equipment. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Adjusting  to  War  Conditions — From  Now 
On  the  Question  is  Supplies,  Not  Selling — 
Most  Tomato  Canners  Sold  Out — Products 
Advancing — Some  Trading  in  Corn — Small 
Lots  of  Peas — Good  Beet  Pack  Moved — 
Trade  Needs  Green  Beans — Texas  Canners 
Withdrawn  on  Citrus — No  Fish  Market — 
The  Food  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  January  9,  1942. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — Just  as  the 
canned  food  market  in  1941  was 
dominated  by  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram,  so  in  1942  will  the  market 
be  increasingly  dominated  now  that 
we  are  in  actual  war.  More  and 
more  of  the  country’s  productive 
capacity  will  be  diverted  and  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  requirements  of 
our  armed  forces  as  well  as  those 
of  our  allies. 

The  Chicago  distributing  trade 
are  becoming  adjusted  to  this  fact. 
Buyers  are  realizing  it  is  not  going 
to  be  so  much  a  matter  of  price  (as 
the  price  structure  will  be  some¬ 
what  controlled)  as  it  is  a  basis  of 
supply  on  which  they  can  depend. 

The  market,  in  this  the  first 
week  of  the  year,  is  in  an  unusually 
strong  position.  Prices  show  gen¬ 
erally  firm  tone.  Business,  of 
course,  slowed  up  somewhat  tem¬ 
porarily  during  the  Holidays,  but 
it  is  now  beginning  to  develop 
marked  activity.  As  one  promin¬ 
ent  factor  remarked  yesterday — 
“It  isn’t  a  question  of  selling  any 
more,  it  is  a  question  of  obtaining 
the  goods  to  sell.” 

TOMATOES  —  California  seems  to 
be  the  only  section  of  the  country 
where  canners  are  holding  a  fair 
proportion  of  last  year’s  pack. 
Here  in  the  middlewest,  stocks  are 
quite  scarce.  Most  canners  in  In¬ 
diana  and  surrounding  states  are 
sold  out.  It  looks  like  an  apparent 
shortage  before  the  new  or  1942 
goods  are  available.  A  few  No.  2 
tin  standards  are  offered  in  the 
middlewest  at  95  cents  to  $1.00 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  No.  21/4  tins  are 
scarce  with  $1.30  minimum.  Here 
and  there  a  lot  of  No.  21^  extra 
standards  is  quoted  at  $1.35  to 
$1.40  factory.  No.  10  tins  are  very 
scarce  and  the  last  sales  made  here 
were  reported  at  $4.75  Indiana  for 


No.  10  standards  and  $5.00  for 
extra  standard. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Higher 
prices  are  now  being  asked  for  the 
remaining  available  stocks  of  cat¬ 
sup,  juice,  and  puree.  During  the 
week  under  review,  Chicago  has 
purchased  No.  10  puree  from  Utah 
as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  producing 
sections  which  rarely  ship  to  this 
district. 

CORN — The  trading  market  on 
No.  2  standard  cream  style  corn  is 
90  to  95  cents  with  supplies  in  nar¬ 
row  lines.  No.  2  w.  k.  yellow  corn 
is  quoted  out  of  Wisconsin  at  a 
price  range  of  $1.00  to  $1.10  fac¬ 
tory,  depending  on  quality.  Some 
No.  10  w.  k.  yellow  is  available  at 
$5.75  to  $6.00  Wisconsin. 

Buying  interest  has  centered  in 
No.  1  tins,  where  some  business 
has  been  booked  at  around  75  cents 
cannery  for  cream  style  white  as 
well  as  yellow. 

No.  10  cream  style  corn  is  re¬ 
ported  hard  to  find  and  is  priced, 
for  the  extra  standard  grade,  in 
the  six  dollar  bracket. 

PEAS — A  couple  of  Wisconsin 
canners,  after  finally  adjusting 
future  contracts  issued  surplus 
spot  lists.  These  were  not  large  in 
total  number  of  cases,  but  covered 
a  number  of  lots  of  the  different 
siftings,  grades,  etc.  Ready  sales 
were  made.  No.  2  tin  standard 
early  June  peas  are  quoted  from 
$1.00  to  $1.10  Wisconsin. 

BEETS — Buying  is  taking  the 
larger  beet  pack  that  was  recorded. 
Recently  the  Army  has  purchased 
heavily  of  No.  10  tin  cuts.  Prices 
on  the  smaller  or  family  packages 
range  from  5  to  10  cents  per  dozen 
over  the  opening. 

LIMA  BEANS — A  smaller  pack 
than  was  expected  was  recorded 
last  season.  About  the  only  sur¬ 
plus  is  No.  2  tin  green  and  white 
limas,  as  well  as  all  white.  The 
other  and  fancier  grades  are  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable.  No.  10  tin 
lima  beans  (so  it  is  said)  are  un¬ 
obtainable,  too. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  It’s  sauerkraut 
weather  these  days.  Sales  show  an 
increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent.  Pres¬ 
ent  market  prices  range  from  85  to 
90  cents  for  No.  2l^  fancy  quality 
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with  some  off -grades  quoted  as  low 
as  75  to  80  cents. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  few 
No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans 
are  sparingly  quoted  out  of  the 
Ozarks  as  well  as  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  at  $1.00  to  $1.10  fac¬ 
tory.  The  Chicago  trade  needs 
standard  cut  green  beans  both  in 
No.  2  tin  as  well  as  No.  10  tin  and 
are  hoping  that  sections  of  the 
southland  will  soon  be  in  big  pro¬ 
duction  and  that  this  area  will  be 
able  to  secure  their  share. 

SPINACH  —  California  did  but 
very  little  canning  of  spinach  the 
last  three  weeks  of  December,  due 
to  continued  rain.  It  is  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain  confirmation  from  canners  in 
the  Golden  State  now  although  the 
market  is  quoted  nominally  at  the 
same  basis  as  before  reported,  i.e. 
$1.00  for  No.  2  tins;  $1.30  for  No. 
214  tins  and  $5.25  for  No.  10  tins. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  JUICES — Most 
Texas  canners  have  withdrawn  ex¬ 
cept  at — No.  2  tin  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice,  671/2  cents;  No. 
404  tin  unsweetened  grapefruit 
juice,  $1.50;  No.  10  tin  unsweet¬ 
ened  grapefruit  juice,  $3.15.  Earl¬ 
ier  sales  at  lower  levels  have  made 
it  difficult  to  record  business  at  the 
going  prices.  The  trade  here  are 
hoping,  with  their  fingers  crossed, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  de¬ 
liveries  on  the  earlier  figures. 

Florida  reports  that  Government 
buying  has  eased  up  somewhat  and 
that  growers  are  now  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  talk  to  canners  where  they 
were  not  up  to  some  two  weeks 
ago.  No.  2  fancy  segments  are  of¬ 
fered  sparingly  at  $1.00  to  $1.05 
with  No.  404  tins  at  $2.85  to  $3.00. 
Some  blended  and  orange  juice 
business  has  recently  been  booked 
in  our  market. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Everyone  in 
this  territory  seems  more  inclined 
to  get  their  purchases  of  the  past 
several  weeks  shipped,  than  to  add 
to  their  commitments.  The  market 
on  peaches,  apricots,  cocktail, 
salad,  etc.,  is — quite  firm  indeed. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Oregon 
and  Washington  canners  seem  con¬ 
tent  to  drift  along.  There  are  no 
new  reports  from  that  section  of 
the  country.  Quotations  are 
limited. 


FISH  —  Practically  speaking, 
there  isn’t  any  market  as  sellers  of 
salmon,  sardines,  tuna,  etc.,  are  so 
few  and  far  between,  that  when 
you  ask  a  broker  what  he  has  to 
offer  in  these  fish  items,  the  answer 
is  generally — a  blank  stare  at  you, 
followed  by  holding  hands  above 
the  head  and — you  can  get  the  rest. 
Shrimp  prices  are  quoted  at  around 
$1.90  for  No.  1  small;  $2.00  for 
medium  and  $2.10  for  large,  with 
little  interest  resulting. 

THE  BIG  CONVENTIONS  —  Only 
fourteen  days  remain  until  the 
Clan  begin  to  gather  in  this  great 
metropolis.  Reports  that  the  con¬ 
ventions  will  not  be  held  are  false. 
Everyone  anticipates  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  than  ever  before. 

A  number  of  the  outlying  hotels 
are  still  in  a  position  to  take  care 
of  those  conventionites  who  have 
not  yet  obtained  reservations. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  Who  employs  the  Food 
Broker?  A  short  answer  to  that 
question  is — every  branch  of  the 
industry  that  desires  distribution 
of  food  or  grocery  products,  in¬ 
cluding  items  that  are  sold  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  like  candy,  bakers  sup¬ 
ply  houses,  bottlers,  etc.  Any  firm 
who  desires  a  regular,  skilled  and 
continuous  sales  organization 
covering  this  field  and  knowing 
that  every  potential  buyer  in  the 
allotted  territory  will  be  serviced, 
is  a  potential  principal  of  the  food 
broker. 

Many  of  the  food  brokers’  princi¬ 
pals  are  manufacturers  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which,  while  complete  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  wholesalers  to 
the  retail  and  consuming  trade  are 
likewise  material  for  further  pro¬ 
cessing  into  a  different  product,  or 
to  be  used  as  one  element  in  manu¬ 
facturing  another  product.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  is  sugar.  It  sells  for 
resale  as  everyone  knows,  yet  it  is 
required  by  manufacturers  of 
confections,  pies,  etc.  (to  be 
continued) 

MERRILL-RANFT  FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 

January  2,  1942,  was  the  Fiftieth 
Birthday  cf  the  Merrill-Ranft  Company, 
food  brokers  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ira  E. 
Merrill,  company  president,  recently 
served  as  president  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

No  New  Lists — Some  Items  Priced  Too  Low 
— Cold  Follows  the  Rains — Spinach  Caught 
— Japs  Were  the  Tomato  Growers — Olives 
Selling  Well  —  Fruits  Quiet  —  Fish  Very 
Strong. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  9,  1942. 

NO  NEW  LISTS — The  first  week  of 
the  new  year  is  one  usually  marked 
by  the  bringing  out  of  new  lists  of 
canned  foods  which  introduce  price 
changes  and  withdrawals  on  the 
part  of  leading  packers  and  the  of¬ 
fering  of  odd  lots  to  clean  up  cer¬ 
tain  items  in  stock.  This  year  there 
were  no  new  lists,  no  price  changes, 
no  withdrawals  and  no  conspicuous 
offering  of  odd  lots.  Canners  sug¬ 
gest  that  had  not  the  country  been 
abruptly  plunged  into  war  the  old 
routine  would  most  certainly  have 
been  followed.  They  say  that  there 
are  many  items  still  listed  which 
are  in  exceedingly  light  supply  and 
that  a  few  small  sales  in  December 
would  have  moved  practically  all 
the  available  stock.  They  also  say 
that  while  prices  on  all  lines  were 
advanced  last  fall  there  are  some 
items  in  lists  which  are  priced  too 
low,  taking  cost  into  consideration, 
and  that  some  revisions  were  ex¬ 
pected  with  the  new  year.  Lists, 
however,  are  unchanged  and  will 
likely  remain  as  they  are  until  the 
Government  announces  just  what 
holdings  are  desired  for  Army  and 
Navy  use. 

COLD — The  heavy  rains  of  De¬ 
cember  have  been  followed  by  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  throughout 
the  Far  Western  States.  No  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  broken  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  damage  has  br  -n 
done,  but  winter  lacks  much  of  i.e- 
ing  the  mild  one  of  a  year  a.  o. 
Spinach  has  been  damaged  in  soi  le 
districts  and  packing  delayed  in 
others  and  the  output  promises  .0 
be  lighter  than  seemed  likely  a  f  w 
weeks  ago.  It’s  an  old  saying  w  :h 
packers  that  you  cannot  count  yo  ir 
spinach  until  it’s  in  the  can  and  i ’s 
often  true  that  the  large  acre.'  2^ 
does  not  produce  the  large  cr  p. 
Comparatively  little  selling  is  be: ug 
done  and  most  of  the  sales  repor  id 
are  small  ones  on  the  basis  of  at 
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least  $1.40  for  No.  2i/4s.  This  is 
more  than  many  packers  received 
for  fancy  spring  pack. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomatoes  are  one 
item  on  which  slightly  higher 
prices  were  expected  by  the  trade 
with  the  ushering  in  of  the  new 
year,  but  lists  are  still  without 
change.  And  tomatoes  are  also  an 
item  which  is  giving  all  concerned 
a  headache  as  far  as  planning  for 
the  new  season  is  concerned.  The 
Government  is  asking  for  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  and  has  indicated 
just  about  the  price  that  growers 
may  expect  for  the  crop  but  can- 
ners  are  not  at  all  certain  that  they 
will  get  the  increased  tonnage  de¬ 
sired.  In  many  parts  of  the  State, 
the  growing  of  vegetables  is  large¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  Japanese,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  southern  California, 
and  they  are  an  outstanding  factor 
in  the  growing  of  tomatoes  for  can¬ 
ning.  Land  owners  are  declining 
to  lease  tomato  land  to  Japanese, 
pointing  out  that  crops  might  not 
be  harvested,  since  Filipinos  will 
not  work  for  the  invaders  of  their 
native  land  and  Filipino  labor  is  a 
factor  in  growing  and  harvesting 
the  crop.  This  pressing  question 
will  be  gone  into,  along  with  others, 
at  a  meeting  of  tomato  canners  to 
be  held  at  Berkeley,  January  8, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Defense  Board,  United  States 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

OLIVES — The  California  Olive  As¬ 
sociation,  which  makes  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Francisco,  recently 
announced  that  the  selling  year 
which  ended  November  30  was  the 
most  active  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  showing  a  gain  of  about 
;^5  per  cent  over  that  of  the  pre¬ 


vious  season.  Canned  ripe  olives 
moved  into  shipment  and  consump¬ 
tion  to  the  tune  of  1,184,000  cases 
during  the  period  December  1, 
1940,  to  December  1,  1941,  and 
production  during  the  packing  year 
ended  September  31,  1941,  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  1,135,000  cases. 
The  carryover  of  canned  ripe  olives 
in  packers’  hands  on  December  1, 

1940,  amounted  to  126,000  cases, 
and  not  only  were  these  moved  in 

1941,  but  the  record  pack  of  that 
year,  with  the  exception  of  77,000 
cases.  The  normal  carryover  is 
from  150,000  to  200,000  cases. 
S.  J.  Tupper,  president  of  the 
association  says  that  the  two 
factors  largely  responsible  for  the 
showing  of  the  past  year  have  been 
the  increased  requirements  of  our 
armed  forces  and  the  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  consum¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country  that 
ripe  canned  olives  have  exceptional 
nutritional  qualities.  The  value  of 
the  canned  olive  pack  sold  during 
the  past  year  is  estimated  at  more 
than  seven  million  dollars. 

FRUITS — California  canned  fruits 
are  moving  in  very  limited  quan¬ 
tities,  pending  a  decision  as  to  the 
additional  quantities  required  by 
our  armed  forces.  A  few  small  ur¬ 
gent  fill-in  orders  are  being  cared 
for  but  sales  are  too  light  to  make 
a  market.  Shipments  on  purchases 
made  earlier  are  going  forward 
rapidly. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is 
very  strong,  with  resales  making 
up  a  considerable  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  done.  As  high  as  $3.85 
a  dozen  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
for  some  strictly  fancy  Alaska 
reds,  and  pinks  are  selling  at  $1.85. 


Very  few  sardines  have  been 
packed  during  the  past  month,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  tuna.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  1942  salmon  pack  in 
Alaskan  waters  is  regarded  as  very 
uncertain,  owing  to  war  conditions. 

A  large  fleet  of  Japanese-operated 
fishing  vessels  was  seized  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  waters  when  the 
Pacific  war  broke  out  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  when  the  fishing  season 
opens  this  will  be  turned  over  to 
white  crews  so  that  Britain  may 
have  a  supply  of  fish. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

More  Oysters — Some  Shrimp— More  Going 
Out  Than  Coming  In — The  Shrimp  Packs 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.  9,  1942 

SEA  FOOD  —  The  production  of 
Oysters  in  the  Gulf  States  gener¬ 
ally  increased,  while  that  of  other 
seafood  decreased  during  the  week. 

Principal  landings  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Louisana — Shrimp  534  barrels,  in¬ 
cluding  175  for  canning.  Oysters 
9,737  barrels,  including  4,220  for 
canning.  Crabs,  hard  45,160  pounds. 
Alabama — Shrimp  210,  including 
60  for  canning.  Oysters  2,105 
barrels,  including  1,200  for  can¬ 
ning.  Biloxi — 230  barrels  Shrimp, 
including  151  for  canning.  Oysters 
7,974  barrels,  including  7,632  for 
canning.  Galveston  —  6  barrels. 
Oysters  111  barrels. 

The  size  of  the  shrimp  were  gen¬ 
erally  as  follows : 

New  Orleans  area :  Large,  medium 
and  small.  Morgan  City:  Jumbo. 
Alabama:  Small.  Biloxi:  Large, 
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ITihlie  lUi^innEiDt  CoiwiiP'-Ai^Tr  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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medium  and  small,  mostly  medium. 

During  the  week,  one  car  of 
fresh  shrimp  was  reported  shipped 
from  Alabama,  consigned  to  Illi¬ 
nois.  There  were  four  cars  of  fro¬ 
zen  shrimp  reported  shipped  from 
Texas  and  one  from  Alabama.  Of 
these,  two  were  consigned  to  New 
York,  2  to  Illinois  and  one  to  Mary¬ 
land. 

During  the  weeks  listed  below, 
cold  storage  holdings  of  shrimp  de¬ 
creased  in  all  areas  except  Boston. 
The  holdings  were  larger  than  they 
were  4  weeks  previously  except  in 
the  Gulf  States. 

They  were  more  than  they  were 
one  year  ago  in  all  areas  except  in 
South  Atlantic  States. 

Boston,  12-31-41 ,  holdings,  541,288 
lbs.;  change  from  previous  week, 
— 5  per  cent.  Chicago,  1-1-42, 
holdings,  1,402,778  lbs. ;  change 
from  previous  week,  — 3  per  cent. 
New  York,  1-1-42,  holdings,  1,231,- 
571  lbs.;  changed  from  previous 
week,  — 4  per  cent.  N.  J.  Coast, 
12-24-41,  holdings,  401,417  lbs.; 
changed  from  previous  week,  nomi¬ 
nal  decrease.  S.  A.  States,  12-24- 
41,  holdings  707,058  lbs. ;  changed 
from  previous  week,  — 2  per  cent. 
Gulf  States,  12-31-41,  holdings, 
4,598,185  lbs.;  changed  from  pre¬ 
vious  week,  — 7  per  cent. 

From  figures  available,  the  cold 
storage  movement  and  holdings  of 
shrimp,  which  includes  8  ware¬ 
houses  in  Gulf  States,  show  that 
in  the  week  ending  January  1, 
Chicago  put  in  storage,  26,723 
pounds  and  took  out  72,065.  New 
York  put  in  12,822  pounds  and  took 
out  63,586  pounds.  New  Jersey 


Coast  did  not  put  in  any  and  took 
out  270  pounds.  South  Atlantic 
States  put  in  7,221  pounds  and  took 
out  23,869.  Gulf  States  put  in  28,- 
810  and  took  out  203,011. 

Shrimp  Pack  report,  which  in¬ 
cludes  only  packing  plants  under 
the  Seafood  Inspection  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

“Standard  Cases”  of  shrimp  rep¬ 
resent  the  various  sized  cases  con¬ 
verted  to  the  equivalent  of  48  5- 
ounce  cans  to  the  case  in  the  dry 
pack,  and  48  5'y4,-ounce  cans  to  the 
case  in  the  wet  pack,  shows  that 
from  July  1  to  December  27,  1941, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  packed  454,- 
484  cases  shrimp ;  Mississippi  145,- 
563  and  Alabama  and  Georgia 
88,287  cases,  or  a  total  of  688,334 
cases. 

BARON,  PIONEER  FOOD  MAN,  DEAD 

Harry  Baron,  President  of  H.  Baron 
&  Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  food 
products  and  specialties  of  Linden,  New 
Jersey,  died  at  his  home  on  December 
18.  Starting  as  a  youth  and  virtually 
without  capital  in  1875,  Mr.  Baron 
started  a  small  establishment  in  the 
lower  part  of  New  York  City  manufac¬ 
turing  fruit  syrups  and  extracts.  As  his 
business  grew  he  moved  into  larger 
quarters  in  New  York  City,  then  to 
Brooklyn,  and  in  1938  into  a  large, 
modern,  five  acre  plant  in  Linden,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  manufacture  of  basic  ma¬ 
terials  and  finished  products  for  the 
bakery,  grocery,  ice  cream,  candy  and 
allied  trades.  At  the  present  time  the 
plant  is  devoting  a  large  part  of  its 
capacity  to  the  army’s  requirements  for 
jams  and  jellies. 

GROCERY  WAREHOUSE 

United  Grocers,  Inc.,  is  erecting  a 
warehouse  at  Richmond,  Calif.,  to  serve 
the  growing  need  of  members  in  this 
shipbuilding  center. 


JANUARY  13-14,  1942— Maryland  Can- 
ning  Crops  School,  Horticultural 
Building,  University  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Maryland. 

JANUARY  24-30,  1942 — Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942 — National  Can- 
ners  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  25-30,  1942— Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  28,  1942 — National  Pickle 
Packers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  2-13,  1942— Twenty-first 
Annual,  Canners  and  Frozen  Food 
Packers  School,  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

FEBRUARY  11-12,  1942 — Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Virginia  Canners  Association, 
Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 
FEBRUARY  12-13,  1942— Thirty-fifth 
Annual  Convention,  Ozark  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  17-19,  1942  —  Technical 
School  for  Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of 
California,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del 
Monte,  California. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942— Third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

SULLIVAN  RESIGNS  SUGAR  CO. 

PRESIDENCY 

Frank  E.  Sullivan,  president  of  the 
California  -  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corp.  since  1932,  has  announced  his 
resignation,  effective  December  31.  Ill 
health  is  assigned  as  the  reason  for  his 
decision  to  retire  from  active  business. 
Louis  R.  Campiglia,  vice-president  for 
many  years,  and  well  known  to  canned's, 
has  been  elected  president. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SALES  MEETINGS 
WITH  JOBBERS’  SALESMEN 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 

SO  that  the  industry  is  doing  and  will  do  all  it  can  to 
assure  our  usual  food  supply,  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  of  wholesome  foods  for  those  who  need 
them  so  badly.  Sacrifice,  reasoned  sacrifice  for  the 
saving  of  our  Freedom  will  never  go  out  of  style  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  endured  however,  with  much 
better  grace  if  each  of  us  knows  why  we  are  making 
the  sacrifice.  We  all  admire  the  man  or  woman  who 
sees  his  or  her  duty  and  does  it  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability  to  carry  on.  Canners  everywhere  as  always 
will  be  in  the  forefront  of  purposeful  endeavor  to  meet 
all  requirements  for  production.  They  will  be  helped 


immensely,  however,  if  the  public  may  know  at  all 
times  of  their  efforts  and  acclaim  them. 

As  soon  as  individual  canning  programs  are  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  coming  pack,  information  may  be  co  i- 
solidated  by  state  associations  and  in  turn  dissemina:  3d 
to  the  press.  In  the  meantime,  each  canner  should  o 
all  he  can  to  appraise  the  public  of  just  what  he  is  c:o- 
ing.  This  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  all  avails’,  'e 
help  may  be  mustered  if  for  no  other  reason.  It’s  'ot 
a  bit  too  early,  right  now,  for  canners  to  be  approach;  rig 
high  school  principals,  university  employment  burer  as 
and  so  on  with  their  requisitions  for  help  in  canning 
time.  The  pack  can  be  made  if  we  all  do  our  best. 
And  the  best  of  the  great  food  canning  industry  is  a 
big  one,  any  time ! 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^.......—. . 

Larse,  No.  . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2  Mi............ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . . . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80.  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  . . 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  .  6.25 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  5.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  2.45 

No.  10  .  6.25 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2....  1.76 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.22* 

No.  10  .  6.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 82 

No.  10  . .  4.00 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.26  . 

6.26  . 

1.05  1.16 

5.00  6.50 

2.45  2.55 


1.40  . 

.  6.26 

1.221/,  1.35 

6.25  . 

.  2.00 


.821/^  1.00 

4.00  4.85 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 
No.  2  Medium  Green . 


No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White . 


Nc  2  Soaked.. 


W- )lc.  No.  2 . .  .96  1.06 

2%  . . .  1.30 

o.  10  .  4.00  4.76 

Co  No.  2 . 76  .90 

>.  2%  . 92%  1.16 

o.  10  .  3.60  4.25 

SI  Bd,  No.  2 . 80  1.10 

J.  2%  .  1.07%  . 

J.  10  . .  3.75  4.76 

Di  i.  No.  2 . . .  .76  .86 

'  5.  10  .  3.40  3.86 

SI  string.  No.  2 . . 

r  >.  10  . 

Ci  IROTS 

Sli  d.  No.  2 . 

,  n.  10  . .  4.60  . 

Dii  i.  No.  2 . 67%  .80 

1  ).  10  .  3.26  3.76 

PF  S  AND  CARROTS 

St<,  No.  2 . 72%  . 

P»'  y  No.  2 _  1.16  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 1 

12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10 . 6 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 1 

No.  10  .  5 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1 

No.  10  . 6 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 6 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 4 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1 

No.  10  . 6 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6 

Std.  No.  2 . . 


76  6.00 

00  1.02% 

60  6.76 


3.36 

3.60 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.40 

3.60 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

3.00 

No.  10  . . . 

2.90 

3.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

3.36 

3.60 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

3.00 

3.16 

No.  10  . . 

2.65 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

11.25 

11.60 

.87%  . 

76  . 

.06  1.26 
00  6.25 

.97%  1.06 
60  6.90 

.95  1.00 


.75  . 

96  1.00 

.50  5.65 

.90  _ _ 


1.06  1.16 
nominal 
1.00  1.06 
nominal 


.96  1.07% 

.25  5.75 

.87%  .95 

.00  5.50 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall..„ . . 

No.  2%  . 66 

No.  10  .  2.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 90  .96 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.76 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 70  .77% 

No.  10  _  3.60  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.45  1.50 

.No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.40  1.45 

.No..  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.30  . 

No.’  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s..........  1.40  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1.25  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.05  1.10 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.10  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.00  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . .  ....... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  6.26  6.36 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . „....  6.00  ....... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.76 


nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 
.90  .96 

nominal 


.70 _ 

2.00  2.36 


nominal 

nominal 

1.50 

1.66 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

1.36 

nominal 

nominal 

8.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

....... 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.17% 

1.20 

1.20 

nominal 

nominal 

1.26 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.12% 

1.15 

1.20 

7.00  . 

nominal 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

1.06 

1.10 

. 

.96  1.16 

1.00  1.10 

.90 

.90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

. . 

5.50  6.25 

nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

_ 

-TT-T-l 

.86  .87% 

.80  .90 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..... 

6.00 

_ 

. 

.... 

4.50  4.75 

nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.00 

6.76 

.67%  .70 

nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

3.60 

Soaked,  2s  ... 

.85 

.85 

1.10 

3.36 

.97% 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s, 
10s  . 

.86 

1.20 

3.76 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

....... 

...... 

Fancy,  No.  2 

No.  2%  .... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. .............  1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  &s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.76 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.26 

No.  2  Ungraded .  1.05 


1.16  . 

1.10  . 

1.00  1.10 


4.70  4.90 

4.60  6.00 


No.  10  . .  3.00 


3.00  . 

.62%  .66 
3.00  3.26 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 


SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  . 
No.  10  ... 


.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

1.02% 

.86 

1.00 

.92% 

...  3.00 

3.60 

2.76 

3.26 

3.10 

.80 

.86 

.76 

.70 

.76 

...  .97% 

.86 

.96 

.86 

.90 

...  2.90 

3.26 

2.76 

2.66 

2.76 

...  1.17% 

1.20 

withdrawn 

1.00 

1.60 

1.66 

withdrawn 

1.40 

1.66 

6.60 

6.76 

withdrawn 

6.26 

6.60 

Unsold  Items  on  West  Coast  Withdrawn 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.  1.00 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.10  1.26 

Triple  No.  2 . - 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . 

1.06  1.10 

No.  2%  .  .._ 

1.27*4  1.35 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

1.17%  . 

No.  10  . . 

4.00  4.26 

Nn  9!%  . 

1.37*%  1.40 

4  80 

No.  in' . 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

1.10  1.25 

1.15  . 

1.25 

No.  2%  . 

1.40  1.65 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

5.25  . 

5.25 

.60  . 

No.  2  . . 

.95  1.00 

.  1.05 

No.  2%  . . 

1.30  1.36 

1.36  . 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.50  6.00 

5.00  . 

4.50 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.57%  . 

nominal 

.85 

No.  2  . 

.90  .95 

.95  1.00 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

1.22*4  1.30 

1.30  1.35 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  lb  . 

4.25  4.50 

4.75  . 

3.85 

3.90 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.47*/.  .50 

3.75  4.00 

.42*%  .45 

4.25  4.50 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

.65 

4.00 

.45  .47*% 

3.50  3.75 

.40  .42*% 

4.00  . 

No.  10  ...; . 

3.50 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

.60  .62*% 

.55 

.60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

.67*%  . 

No.  303  Cvl.  f20  os.l . 

.80  . 

No.  2  Cyl.'  (24  oz.)..; . 

.90  . 

.82*%  . 

.80 

.85 

No  3  Tyl  (46  OT  ) 

1.65  1.85 

No.  10 . ; . 

3.50  3.75 

3.50  3.75 

3.25 

3.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . 

. 86 

.76  _ 

No.  2%  . . 

_  1.26 

No.  10  . 

_  4.00 

3.60  _ 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 


No.  10,  water. 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

4.60 

4.75 

5.25  . 

.  6.00 

.  6.35 

6.25 

6.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

.95 

4.00 

.85 

1.00  . 

4.50  . 

1.00 

4.75 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eaatern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . . . . 

Choice,  No.  2*^ . . . .  .......  . . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice,  No.  10. . . .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie.  No.  10 . . . 

Water,  No.  10 . . .  .......  ...... 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.16  2.26 
2.00  2.10 
1.87  1.86 

7.30  7.50 

6.60  6.80 
6.00  6.26 
6.26  6.60 
6.00  6.26 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  1.77^ 

No.  10  . . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2^^ . 1.90 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2^...... .  2.46 

Choice,  No.  2% . 2.35 

Std.,  No,  2% .  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . - 

No.  10,  Water  ....„ . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


2.40  2.50 

2.10  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.26 

7.00  7.60 

6.30  6.60 

4.75  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

PINEAPPLE  Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat . .  .  .  .77%  .85 

No.  211  Cyl . -  .  .87%  .90 

No.  2  Tall .  .  .  1.62% 

No.  2%  .  .  1.70  1.80 

No.  10  in  Juice . .  .  .  6.60  6.10 

No.  10  in  Syrup .  .  6.36  . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


Buffet  . 
No.  211 
No.  2  ... 
No.  2% 
46  oz.  , 
No.  10 


.62% 

.72% 

1.07 


1.62% 

2.47% 

6.00 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.50  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.50  11.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.36  2.46 


1.65 


1.66 


2.60 

3.50 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  7.60  .  .  . 

%  lb . . .  4.25  . 

%  lb .  3.25  . 

OYSTERS  Southern  Northwest  Selects 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice. 

No.  2'^,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy... 
No.  10,  Choice... 
No.  10  Std . 


Std.,  4  oz. 


.  1.80  . 

.  1.40 

2.00 

2.10 

i.«r» 

1.95 

3  60 

1.55 

1.60 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

SALMON 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . 

....  9.00  . 

CHERRIES 

2 . 

....  1.50  1.65 

1  K5  . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted.  No. 
R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%... 

10 _ 

....  8.50  . 

8.00  8.60 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  . 

Sid.,  No.  10 . .  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

1.02%  "1.05  .  .’ . 

No.  5  .  2.77%  2.85  . 

GR.XPEFRUIT  JUICE 

N„.  ■>  . . . "r'4  .8T  .70  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.l .  1  G7%  1.87%  1.45  1.50 

No.  10 .  3.:5  3.65  3.15  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 .  . 

Nt.  10  . .  . .  . 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall. 


2.66  2.75 

2.40  2.60 

2.30  2.45 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


2.76  2.80 

9.00  9.50 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . .  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 4.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . 6.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless....................  3.60 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 


Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s. 


1.26  1.85 

6.00  6.00 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

V4a  . 

Light  Meat.  Is . . 

%s  . . 

%8  . . 


3.70  3.85 

2.00  2.05 

2.60  2.85 


1.85 

l.-.O 


2.60  2.52% 

.  1.'.'5 


Southern 
1.95  2.00 

2.10  . 

2.20  . 


4.'26  4  "7 


26.00  . . 

18.00  . 

7.76  . . 


Unsold  Items  on  West  Coast  Withdrawn 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
liiroughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  aU  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters— over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Olney  Single  Pea  Washers.  Rebuilt  by  original 
manufacturer.  Excellent  cleaners  for  medium  speed  pea  and 
lima  bean  lines  and  save  a  lot  of  hand  sorting.  Geo.  J.  Olney, 
Westernville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  ft.  Berlin-Chapman  all  purpose  Blancher;  2 
Olney  Washers;  Hydraulic  Elevator;  Rod  Reel  Washer;  Goose¬ 
neck  Elevators;  used  standard  Retort  Crates.  Badger  Machine 
Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Two  Chisholm-Ryder  No.  5  Bean  Pre-graders, 
al  0  Urschel  Bean  Cutter  for  1"  length.  Adv.  2572,  The  Can- 
ni.  g  Trade. 


VANTED — One  Hansen  or  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler. 
B  ght  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


OR  SALE — Fully  equipped  tomato  and  corn  cannery,  real 
es  te  and  equipment,  at  less  than  one-half  inventory.  C.  Mac. 
F’  ton  &  Son,  Real  Estate  Broker,  17  E.  King  St.,  York,  Pa. 


OR  SALE — Small  canning  factory.  Tomato  products  prin- 
ci]  lly,  buildings  and  equipment.  Reasonable  terms.  Write 
P.  ).  Box  87,  Addison,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  located  middle  Tennessee. 
Daily  capacity  1000  cases  tomatoes,  have  packed  1700.  Operated 
every  season  since  starting  17  years  ago.  Priced  reasonably. 
Adv.  2574,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — At  Watersville,  Maryland,  Land,  Building, 
Boiler,  Hoist,  other  machinery,  all  for  $600.  E.  L.  Crowl,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 


_ FOR  SALE  — SEEP _ 

FOR  SALE — ^Van  Camp’s  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed,  Indiana 
Certified.  Let  us  quote  on  your  1942  requirements.  Quality  of 
tomatoes  from  this  Baltimore  strain  equal  or  better  than  any 
on  our  market  today.  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  2002  S.  East  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Production  Manager.  Twenty-seven  years’  California 
canning  experience  in  large  plants.  Thorough  practical  and 
technical  experience  in  all  departments.  Capable  assuming  plant 
management  and  production  responsibility  of  any  size  plant  or 
plants  packing  diversified  commodities.  Knowledge  improved 
methods.  Correspondence  and  inquiry  invited.  Reference  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  Box  B-2559,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


TOMATO  CRUSHER  and  PUMP 

CRUSHES  &  CONVEYS  REGARDLESS  OF  SIZE  OR  QUANTITY 
This  combination  of  Chop¬ 
per  or  Crusher  and  Pump 
has  proven  very  successful 
on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and 
like  foods.  Built  entirely 
of  Stainless  Steel  where 
food  comes  in  contact  with 
the  metal.  Built  either  in 
combination  as  shown,  or  separately;  belt  or  motor  drive. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

i 


For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**Tlu>y  have  everything  uith  half  the  parts"  ^ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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HAYNIE  HOT-WATER 
TOMATO  SCALOER 


Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  lensth  oF  scalding  time 
oF  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  oF 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  For  copy  oF  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

%  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


NO  TROUBLE  AT  ALL 

An  ex-service  man  was  telling  of  a  corporal  in  his  company 
who  was  a  quick  thinker.  One  day  during  drill  the  corporal 
was  standing  on  the  side-lines  of  the  parade  grounds.  A  pretty 
girl  was  eagerly  watching  the  drill,  when  a  rifle  volley  crashed 
out.  With  a  scream  she  shrank  back  into  the  arms  of  the  young 
corporal  standing  beside  her. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  exclaimed,  blushing.  “I  was 
frightened  by  the  rifles.” 

“Quite  all  right,”  the  corporal  gallantly  replied.  “Let’s  go 
over  and  watch  the  heavy  artillery.” 


A  woman,  observing  a  mule  owned  by  a  colored  boy,  asked: 
“What  do  you  call  your  mule?” 

“Ah  calls  him  Utility,”  responded  the  boy. 

How  did  you  come  to  give  him  such  a  name?” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “Use  been  studyin’  de  animal  and  readin’ 
de  papers.  Dat  mule  got  mo’  blame  an’  abuse  dan  any  thing 
else  in  de  city,  an’  goes  ahead  doin’  his  level  best  just  de  same.” 

UNEXPECTED 

As  the  dentist  was  examining  a  boy’s  teeth  he  remai’ked: 
“Have  you  ever  had  any  advice  about  your  teeth?” 

The  patient  answered:  “Oh,  yes,  the  druggist  told  me  some¬ 
thing  yesterday.” 

“What  foolish  advice  did  he  give  you?”  the  dentist  asked. 

“He  told  me  to  come  here,”  was  the  answ6r. 

GOLF  EXPERIENCES 

“Talking  about  curious  golf  experiences,”  remarked  the  chatty 
man.  “I  once  saw  a  Northern  golfer  drive  a  low,  skimming  ball 
across  a  river.  The  ball  was  nearly  over  when  a  salmon  leaped 
at  it  and  caught  it  in  his  mouth.  Such  was  the  force  and  speed 
of  the  ball  that  it  carried  the  salmon  on  to  the  river  bank  where 
it  was  immediately  secured  with  the  ball  tightly  wedged  in  his 
teeth.” 

A  man  visiting  in  Maine  went  to  a  local  barber  shop  for  a 
shave.  The  barber  made  several  slips  with  his  razor,  and  each 
time  he  would  paste  a  small  piece  of  paper  over  the  cut  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  When  the  operation  was  over  the  victim  handed 
the  barber  a  dollar. 

“Keep  the  change,  barber,”  he  said.  “It  is  worth  a  dollar 
to  be  shaved  by  so  versatile  an  artist.  Why,  man,  you’re  a 
barber,  butcher,  and  paper  hanger,  all  in  one.” 

EXPERIENCED 

As  the  plumber  entered  the  house  he  met  Bjones  and  his  wi  'e 
in  the  hall.  “Before  we  go  downstairs,”  said  the  methodical 
Bjones  to  the  plumber,  “I  wish  to  acquaint  you  with  the  trouble  ” 

“I’m  very  pleased  to  meet  you,”  said  the  plumber,  as  he  bowrd 
to  Mrs.  Bjones. 

Johnny — The  medicine  ain’t  so  nasty  as  it  used  to  be,  momm 
I’m  gettin’  used  to  it. 

Mother — Did  you  take  a  whole  spoonful  every  hour? 

Johnny — No’m.  I  couldn’t  find  a  spoon,  so  I’m  using  a  for- 

“It  took  eight  sittings.” 

“What  are  you  having,  your  portrait  painted?” 

“No,  learning  to  skate.” 

She  was  in  Alaska  looking  over  a  fox  farm.  After  admii  Jiig 
a  beautiful  silver  specimen,  she  asked  her  guide:  “Just  1 
many  times  can  a  fox  be  skinned  for  his  fur?” 

“Three  times,  madam,”  said  the  guide,  gravely.  “Any  m-  re 
than  that  would  spoil  his  temper.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chir.holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sin  :lair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

I^yrirs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Ch.jholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

V.  Z.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C  OILS,  Cooking. 

Ee:  n  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
i. h.  nolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F  '  .  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  .  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  .'NVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Be;:  n  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Ch  olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foe  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  erte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C  ‘NVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber.  Wire. 

Be:  .  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Ch  olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  ',rte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C  NVEYORS.  Hydraulic. 

Beri  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisnolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag:ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneoiu. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wi». 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoop^ton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  fajd. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IR^ 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeslon,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

hullers  and  viners. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  LangsenKamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I, 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Macninery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SC  ALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUd,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robim  6  Co.,  Lac.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 

ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va 

CANS,  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTHIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  C.^nn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Mirm. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable*’. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

—a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  prcxiucts 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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BEST  FED  ARMY  AND  NAVY  IN  THE  WORLD  . 

^CANNED  FOODS  ^ 


JUICE  AND  PULP  FILLER 

Fills  tomato  pulp  into  all  size 
cans — No.  1  to  No.  10 — uni¬ 
formly  and  accurately.  Even 
full-gallon  cans  may  be  filled 
by  addition  of  a  few  extra 
parts.  Easy  to  clean.  Alemite 
high  pressure  lubrication. 


SPRAGUE  -  SELLS 
SUPER. PULPER 

Gets  the  best  out  of  the  crop 
Extra  large  capacity  for  pulping 
cy cloning  and  sieving  tomatoes 
Reduces  them  to  liquid  or  semi 
liquid  state,  straining  out  all  skins 
and  foreign  materials.  Allows  ful 
control  of  roughage  content. 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATOES 
AND  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 


As  an  Army  song  tells  if:  — 

"We  can  sing  without  bands, 

Parade  without  banners, 

But  no  modern  army 

Can  eat  without  Conners". 

—The  Canning  Clan 


No.  2  INCLINE  SCALDER 

Doubly  efficient.  Water  sprays  and  steam  plays  on  the 
product  from  both  above  and  below.  Easy  to  clean.  Built 
entirely  of  metal  and  designed  to  give  satisfactory  service 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  Special  chain  construction 
prevents  contamination  of  products  being  washed. 


A  CRUSHER  — PRE-HEATER 

Improves  flavor,  color  and  yield  of  tomato  juice.  Practically  doubles 
production  (as  compared  to  feeding  tomatoes  to  extractor,  cold). 
Also  prevents  oxidation  and  separation  of  solids.  Operates  auto¬ 
matically. 

SUPER  JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 

This  new  extractor  speeds 
up  and  improves  juicing 
operations  by  use  of  the 
non-aerating  revolving- 
screw  principle.  Takes 
whole,  cold  or  scalded 
tomatoes  or  those  which 
have  been  pre-heated, 
broken  down  and 
crushed.  Capacity,  400  to 
500  bu.  tomatoes  per 
hour;  output  30  to  40  gal. 
juice  per  minute. 


HAND 

PACK 

FILLER 

Large  capacity  in 
small  floor  space. 
Adjustable  for  var¬ 
ious  size  cans. 
Feeds  cans  contin¬ 
uously,  automatic¬ 
ally,  accurately. 
Can  be  fitted  with 
automatic  juicing 
attachment  and 
hopper,  if  desired. 


PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER 

Removes  mold  and  dirt  thoroughly  without  injuring  the 
tenderest  tomatoes.  Absolutely  sanitary;  fruit  is  never  in 
contact  with  muddy  water.  Simple  in  operation,  with  parts 
of  greatest  stress  and  wear  reinforced  for  long  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  operation.  No  adjustments  to  make.  Two  sizes. 
Standard  and  Giant. 


mm 
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